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“We make no choice among the varied paths where art and letters seek for truth” 


A PAINTER OF THE BEAUTIFUL 


By Atrrep TRUMBLE 


ortginal tllustrations by Frederick Dielman, N. A. 


A MOONLIGHT SKETCH 


SoME forty years ago, there 
lived in the city of Baltimore a 
lad who peddled oysters and 
fish from a cart. He was the 
son of people who were miser- 
ably poor, had no education 
whatever, save in reading and 
writing, and passed a laborious 
life for self-support. Yet this 
unlettered youth, hard-handed, 
hard-worked from daylight 
until far into the dark hours, 
absolutely without instruction 


of any kind, contrived to teach himself drawing. He sketched the picturesque old 
buildings of his native city, and the figures, vehicles, and cattle in its streets and 
market-places; and, as he could afford no more appropriate material, practiced his 
pencil on the rough paper in which he wrapped his fish for delivering to purchasers. 
His cart was his studio, and his productions passed from his hands with his wares. 
He did not know himself, he once told me, whether they were bad or good, for he 
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knew no standard for comparison, but 
the work amused him, and it was the 
only pleasure his poverty could afford. 
An eccentric and wealthy old gentle- 
man, who occasionally purchased fish 
from him, once received his bundle 
wrapped in a sheet of sketches. This 
man happened to have been a traveler 
in his time, knew the great art of the 
world, and owned pictures himself. 
He became interested in the artistic 
fishmonger, made him a present of an 
outfit of brushes and colors, and loaned 
him paintings tocopy. Ina very short 
time the latent talent of the lad assert- 
ed itself. It had required but a little 
encouragement to stimulate it into vig- 
orous growth. His patron stood his 
friend, aided him to abandon the cart 
and establish himself as an artist, and 
to-day he stands among the foremost 
of this country. 

Examples could be cited to the extent of a volume. We have artists who be- 
came such out of the condition of mechanics and laborers of the rudest order; who 
were once sailors before the mast, workers in mines and what not else. An American 
painter of great talent and ability, now dead, was originally a policeman, and taught 
himself art when off duty. Another, still living, and yet more eminent, was a 
cabinet-maker, who used occasionally 
to gild picture-frames, and so grew to 
know pictures until he found out how 
to paint them. That which is born in 
a man, in short, must come out. 

In the case of Frederick Dielman 
we have an illustration in point. He 
is of German birth, born in Hanover in 
1848, but properly belongs to our nat- 
ive artists, for he was brought to this 
country by his parents while a little 
child. He received no early education 
in art, but had some instruction of a 
purely mechanical kind as a mapmaker. 
This enabled him to secure service as 
a topographer in the United Siates 
Engineer Department, an employment 
which had two good results for him. 
In the first place, it aroused his instinct 
forthe picturesque, and in the second 
provided him, after six years of steady PORTRAIT OF A YOUNG GIRL 
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service, with the means to complete the artistic 
education for which he had learned to yearn. 
His youth had been spent in Baltimore, and his 
years as an engineer chiefly in Virginia. Now 
he went to Europe, where he entcred as a student 
at the Munich Academy. He fell into good 
hands, for he had for his professor Wilhelm Diez, 
one of the greatest of the group of thoroughly 
modern and progressive German artists which is 
headed by the illustrious names of Ludwig Knaus 
and Adolph Menzel. Returning to this country 
about 1876, he established his studio in New 
York, and in 1877 exhibited at the National 
Academy of Design a little picture ‘‘A Patrician 
Lady—Sixteenth Century,’’ which was one of the 
pictures of the year. Coming at a time when the 
new art was asserting itself against the old, he 
bore a conspicuous part in the movement which 
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A DRAWING FOR A WATER-COLOR 


resulted in the formation of the Society 
of American Artists, of which he was 
one of the founders, but he has never 
been an extremist, and his relations 
with the Academy remained ever 
friendly. He was made a National 
Academician in 1883, and recently was 
actively advocated for the presidency 
of that institution. 

There is nothing in the works of 
Mr. Dielman to suggest the school in 
which he studied or the master under 
whom he worked. They are not treat- 
ed with the loose and audacious tech- 
nique of Diez, or endowed with his ag- 
gressiveness of effect or showiness of 
color. The nature of the painter is 
reflected in their gentleness and grace- 
fulness of conception, their suavity of 
treatment, and their modified but al- 


ways strong and harmonious color- A PURITAN BOY. A SKETCH 
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schemes. ‘They are what is called, in 
a general way, finished, without being 
polished by a painful and apparent 
effort, and rich and fine in tone with- 
out a labored striving for intensity. 
One finds in all of them a certain grav- 
ity, but it is the gravity of a sympa- 
thetic and pensive man, entirely dis- 
tinct from the melancholy of a senti- 
mentalist, or the brooding mcrbidness 
of the sensationalist. This quality is 
apparent in his oils and water-colors, 
and in his etchings, of which latter art 
he is a master, and equally so in his 
strong and serious designs, which have 
enriched the pages of many of our 
periodical and other publications. 
Some of these illustrations, indeed, 
almost rank with his paintings, and 
possess every element of the highest 
range of his art excepting color. There 
the ablest pencil must take second 
place to the brush. 

Dielman's range of art is not exten- 
sive; or, better said, he takes no pre- 
tentious flights at imposing subjects, 
such as demand attention by the am- 
bitiousness of their character. His themes are always gentle and his love of beauty 
He is a painter of nature, but of a nature which does not appeal 
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to him in aspects of ugliness; and while 
he belongs among the votaries of art 
for art’s sake ignores the fallacious and 
treacherous theory which is the 
curse of that cult, that anything 
in nature is worth painting and 
must be accepted by the pub- 
lic, no matter how vile or even revolting it may be. 
Some three centuries ago, a great painter of the 
Netherlands painted the interior of a slaughter-house. It is a master- 
piece and a horror. In our own day Fortuny made a study of a simi- 
; lar kind, with a reeking steaming, and bloody bullock-carcass, and 
the other accessories of the abattoir. Since then quite a number of able men have 
given us slaughter-house pictures and insist that we must swallow them because 
Teniers set the fashion and Fortuny took it up. But we have outgrown the gross 
and materialistic age of the great Fleming, and Fortuny’s picture was only a legiti- 
mate study of which his genius made a great work. That Mr. Dielman could, 


A COUNTRY ROAD 


technically speaking, paint you a slaughter-house quite as well as others, I am 
aware; but I am also aware that he could not bring himself to the task. 

It is as a painter of women and of children that Mr. Dielman will find his best 
record. He has given us some of the most graceful, gracious and lovely female 
types in our art. His women are all like flowers, but flowers of the modest order, 
as the daisy contrasts with the flaunting sunflower, and the violet with the bold 
and challenging beauty of the rose. He paints the soul of woman as well as the 
outward form and substance. So, too, are his children all true children, playful, 
serious, odd little creatures as it may be, or babies with all the charm of genuine 
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babyhood. When a man can do this, without permitting his art to degenerate into 
namby-pambyism, his title to the enduring rank of a true artist is assured, and we 
accept without hesitation the model his work affords to us. 

His ability to do so rests upon two essential points; his observation of Nature and 
his sympathy with his subject. Without the latter quality, no matter how close might 
be his observation, and how strong and spirited his representation of movement 
and character, his pretty women and his prattling babes would be no better than 
the hundreds of such lay-dolls and puppets that make our exhibitions wear’ 
some. 

Of Mr. Dielman’s power as a painter of landscape tne pages from his sketch- 
book amply testify. While as a rule usually using landscape merely as an acces- 
sory to the figure, he devotes to it the same close and loving study as he gives to 
the human elements in his composition. 
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Drawn by Otto Ruetenik 


ON THE SHORE OF LAKE ERIE 


MY PET SUBJECT 
By ARTHUR 


Fourth paper, with illustrations by varwous artésts. 


A GREGARIOUS bird is the artist, flocking rarely by himself, but, on the contrary, 
seeking his kind, and, if not always living in the utmost harmony with, at least en- 
joying the sociability and the companionship of his species. So we have the paint- 
ers’ colonies, those delightful gatherings among the mountains, at the seashore, or 
inland by stream or canal, where the men congregate and while away the time, 
working or loafing, according to necessity or inclination, and giving pleasant inter- 
change of views, friendly criticism or, tell it not in Gath! indulging in mild scandal. 

Many places, to-day filled with the fashionable ‘* set,’’ where tennis, golf, and 
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driving-parties, young women in the latest im- ‘if 
portations from Paris, tea-parties and morning- 
Germans, have taken the place of the quiet, 
bohemian, easy-going life of the painters, were 
discovered by the artists. With dis- 
cerning eye these men of palette and 
brush are quick to perceive the soins 
tiful and the available in nature. 
Bar Harbor in Maine, East Hamp- 
ton and ail the other Hamptons 
on Long Island, many resorts in 
the Adirondacks and the Catskills, 
and dozens of summering-places 
now crowded, owe their popularity 
to the taste and judgment of the 
painters. Unfortunately,as others 
crowd the artist, prices advance, 
living becomes expensive, and the 
men of paint are obliged perforce, 
to seek fresh fields and pastures 
new. 

To our eastern eyes, the pos- 
sibilities of the western lakes seem a 
unlimited, Otto Ruetenik gives us by A.W. B. Lincoln 
an alluring glimpse of one nearer A FAIRY STORY 
home, perhaps, but yet quite out of the conventional. Here, indeed, must be de- 
lightful material, yet to be fully exploited. The growth of the West by bounds 
and leaps, has brought out in the past few years latent artistic talent, and developed 
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a prosperous class of patrons to encourage the workers, so that where western 
cities were formerly wont to look to the eastern artists to supply pictures for their 
exhibitions, their walls are now hung largely with work by their own men, with 
motives found at their doors, of prairie, lake or cafion, executed with artistic 
feeling and clever technique. 

In a little New Jersey suburban town, not far from the Passaic river, Frank 
Stockton evolved his immortal ‘‘ Rudder Grange.’’ ‘There, in a cosy little house 
once the home of the lamented marine-painter, Harry Chase, Mr. Stockton wrote 
out his deliciously humorous descriptions, and told of the old canal-boat that made 


From a painting by W. Verplanck Birney 
SEARCHING FOR THE WILL 


the quaint dwelling-place where Pomona reigned. The ancient hulk that furnished 
the inspiration is still pointed out, rising and falling with the changing tide, get- 
ting blacker with the river’s mud, and gradually falling to pieces. It is farther 
from the sea than is C. H. Benjamin’s boat, but it is much the same sort of a craft. 

The canal-boat, indeed, is likely to be an attractive object to every artist, for 
its leisurely habits and rural surroundings fit in with his summer mood yet offer a 
trifling contrast, speaking of commerce and facts in so gentle a tone that his ear 
is not offended. One goes by easy steps from the picturesque quiet river to the 
sterner coast-scene such as Electa Armour shows in strong, vigorous painting. 
From there to the open sea, with its freedom, its ceaseless movement and its vast- 
ness, the transition is even quicker. 
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M. F. H. de Haas has a reputation 
almost national for scenes maritime. 
Alongshore, on the broad and trackless 
ocean, among the fishermen on the 
foggy Banks, wherever rise up brisk, 
salty breezes with sound of roaring 
breakers, this painter is most at home. 
No phase of water, fresh or salt, is un- 
familiar to him, and his sketch here is 
characteristic of his work. A glance 
will show how intimate is his knowl- 
edge, how keen his observation, and 
how altogether certain his touch. 

Not only has A.W. B. Lincoln given 
us a lovely flower, but deftly there has 
been woven into the scheme a few 
dainty little figures that illustrate some 
fascinating fairy-story. The idea is in- 
genious and the conception original. 
Verplanck Birney has much invention 
and may usually be counted upon to tell 


Drawn by M. F H. de Haas 
THE MOONLIT BAY 


an interesting story. He has made the most of his wanderings in many lands, and 
filled his sketch-book with studies of quaint old interiors, bringing back curious bits 
of still-life, furniture, and odds and ends for his studio. —These he combines in attrac- 
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tive compositions, and with 
the introduction of old-time 
figures in costumes of long 
ago, he evolves an agree- 
able incident or tells a tale 
that is always worth listen- 
ing to. His ‘* Searching for 
the Will,’’ speaks for itself. 
The dear old granny, the 
modern lawyer and the 
bright young woman, are 
personages in this drama 
of contemporaneous human 
interest, as the play-bills 
would express it, and we by 
may be sure that if we 

could only see the last act, all would be straightened out in true dramatic style. 


Possibly William Southworth’s violin-player, who should certainly be in front with 
the orchestra, could tell us the denouement, though the old gentleman looks as if 
his music was for music’s sake and not for a general public. 

There is apparenty a tragedy in the story Miss Wooding tells. One need not 
go upon the stage to find such, nor is it necessarily confined to high social orders. 
Humble sorrows cut quite as deep, and hearts are broken with quite as much fre- 
quency below as above stairs. Somewhat vigorous is Alexander C. Robinson’s 
** One Cold Winter’s Night,’’ free in its brush-work and full of the movement of 
snow and wind. A somewhat chilling pet subject this, and one that necessitates 
much discomfort in the studying thereof. It were pleasanter to turn to Rosalind 
C, Pratt’s more quiet and peaceful oysterman, lazily culling the succulent bivalves 
on idle waters; or to look at James Symington’s ‘* Girl with a Rose.’’ Mr. Sym- 


A SUNNY AFTERNOON 


From a painting by Frank RKosseel 
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ington is many-sided with his brush, and. 
though we are accustomed to looking for 
an old-fashioned costume in his compo- 
sitions, he is quite as equally at home 
when his model is in modern garb. 

To be serious is not usually in Con- 
stantin de Grimm’s line. We know him 
rather by quaint caricature, where topics 
of the day, social and political, are hit 
off cleverly and with caustic pencil. 
Here we see, however, that he can be 
versatile, and that under different cir- 
cumstances he can sweep in a figure with 
breadth and vigor. William Ostrander 
has a facility that has no little attractive- 
ness, and in his ‘‘ Fairy Hammock,”* he 
combines, with daintiness, his delicate 
little girl with leaves and grasses and 
flowers. Miss Skelding, however, offers 
us roses pure and simple—surely the 
sweetest of pet subjects, and of all 
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AT THE BOAT-BUILDER’S, VENICE 


growing things the loveliest and most fitting to attract the gentler sex. 

Venice has always been a faithful friend to the artist. She has furnished ma- 
terial for his pleasure and profit almost since painters began to paint. Robert G. 
Sprunk has chosen a pleasant and suggestive corner of the old town, characteristic 
to those familiar with the Queen of the Adriatic, though we miss always the lovely 


froma painting by William Southworth 
THE OLD MUSICIAN 


color and the brilliant sunlight-effects 
that the black-and-white can never 
give. More within the capabilities of 
this medium is S. F. Smith’s sketch of 
marsh-land, with its long grasses and 
boat. 

From the old-world Venice, bathed 
in warm, soft sunshine, dazzling in col- 
or, with visions of dolce far niente in 
long, graceful, black gondolas, to mid- 
winter in the busy cities of the new 
world, the change is sudden, not to say 
startling. W. T. Thomson in_ his 
“Night before Christmas,”’ tells his 
story well and brings us out of the 
dreamland of Italian wanderings to the 
realism of our rigorous, American cli- 
mate; and though this sentiment is 
none the less paintable, the transition 
gives us a shock. 

Many atheme has the holiday sea- 
son suggested to the artist, and many a 
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one will it continue to suggest, in all 
probability. The old story of Christ- 
mas, ever new and ever interesting, has 
the sublime touch in it of humanity, 
that appeals over and over again, and 
always with the same subtle force. 
There is something about the time, that 
draws men together; that warms up 
hearts and develops kindlier thoughts 
and feelings. Human nature shows its 
best side, mankind sinks its littleness 
and comes out of itself. Selfishness 
predominates less and the better, 
grander nature comes out, if only fora 
brief period, for such is the softening 
influence of the season. ‘ 
The hills and crags of Scotland, the 
rocky passes, the bold, formidable 
stretches of mountain with scenery 
wild and savage, all offer to the painter 
unlimited possibilities. J. A. Fraser 
has given many evidences of his love 

for ‘‘ the land o’ the leal,’’ and the illustration here produced shows his appreci- 
ation of the place and his faithful jotting down of the facts. There is a certain 
charm in Scotland that endears it, not only to every Scotsman, but to all his descen- 
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dants; that intense love of country so 
much to be commended and which the 
Scotchman possesses toso great a degree. 
No matter where you find him, or what 
his circumstances, his heart is ever in the 
Highlands. He carries with him _ his 
music, his sports, his customs, and, as far 
as he may, his food. As for his dear old 
accent, where was ever there a true Scot 
who has been known to have dropped it ? 
We hear much of him in these days, in an 
artistic way, too. His landscapes in the 
London exhibitions and at his own Royal 
Scottish Academy have compelled atten- 
tion. Indeed there isa veritable ‘* Glas- 
gow school ”’ of painters, to which one of 
our prominent American magazines re- 
cently gave the distinction of a long ar- - 
ticle. Characteristic of the race, are great / 
seriousness, dogged perseverance and in- 

defatigable patience, all qualities that tell with much force in art and carry men 
very far toward the goal of their ambitions in art as well as elsewhere. 

It is a question, however, to what extent racial or national characteristics enter 
into art-matters. The Latin people have ever led in the fine arts and have 
produced the greatest all-around painters and sculptors that the world has 
ever seen, or possibly ever will see. Greece, Italy, Spain, France, these are the 
countries whose prominence in such matters has been undisputed. Application 
nevertheless is the great factor, given, of course, the talent. Someone has truly 
said that genius was the capacity for taking infinite pains, which is another way of 
observing that hard work tells. The artist who would, as the French say, arrive, 
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Drawn by Wiliam Ostrander 
THE FAIRY’S HAMMOCK 


should engrave on his easel and paint in large letters over 

his door Lador omnia vincit. It is the only road to suc- 

cess; there is none other, royal or otherwise. Though 

not to all who labor will success come, yet may no one 
hope to achieve anything in art, who is not prepared to give 
himself up to it, body ana heart and soul. 

Art is an extremely exigent mistress and demands the most 
faithful attention. She will not be toyed with and taken up 
now and then, to be neglected or slighted as caprice may dictate. 
She demands all or nothing, and woe to him who imagines that anything less 


than a lifetime of de- votion will suffice. No capricious 
woman was ever more exacting of her lover and never a 
mistress who could give back so much 


for faithfulness and devotion. 
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Drawn by Woldemar Friederich 

Z THE WILD HUNTSMAN. Y.—THE MONK’S STORY OF WRONG 

; Abbot Paulus, formerly Count Egon of Horsdorf, tells kitchen-brother Johannes 


that he became a monk when Hildegard, his beloved, married Hackelberend, who 
falsely told her that Count Egon was dead. He shows Johannes a lock of her hair. 
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WIND AND WATER AS PICTORIAL ELEMENTS 
By GeorcE Parsons LATHROP 
With original illustrations by A. F. Bunner. 


Ir isa curious reflection, how great a part 
the elements of wind and water play in pictorial 
art. Lake and river, the seashore, the stormy 
or peaceful marine;—the wing-like charm of 
ship-sails, the daylight or the dream of Vene- 
tian lagoons, the steady, peaceful quaintness of 
old wind-mills in Holland or on Long Island ;— 
what endless interest and gratification these 
haye yielded both to painters and spectators! 

The wind, to be sure, is not visible, but the 
things which depend upon its action, the ap- 
pliances made to use it, are present and suggest 
it, and have a constant fascination. May we 
not regard this as one more instance of the 
power of suggestion, and an example of the truth 
that the unseen has an influence even on the 
most graphic representation of the visible ? 

If the moral query here be thought far- 
fetched, a like accusation cannot be brought 
against A. F. Bunner'’s pictures, except in the sense that the themes of some of 
them come from a distance, for he has studied and sketched widely in Europe. 
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Here we have the Holland windmill, 
with its long crossed arms and latticed 
wings, in a fresh and effective guise 
with its bordering foliage and platform 
over-looking a stream, and a lazy boat 
in the lazy water below. And next 
comes Venice. What, again? Yes. 
One might as well expect an artist to 
tire of the sky and clouds as of the 
ever-changing beauty of the Queen of 
the Adriatic. 

Besides, in this case, Mr. Bunner 
has given us in foil or contrast to his 
dimly glimmering distance, with the 
large white-domed mass of Santa Maria 
della Giudecca, a _ richly-composed 
group of round-prow’d, high-gaffed 
sloops, and some small boats, which 
form an effective balance to the re- 
moter steamer and other craft on the 
right. It is a ** Morning in Venice; ”’ 
but the subtleties of color are trans- 
lated, in the reproduction, into a soft and delicate scheme of pearl and ebony. 

A notable trait in Mr. Bunner is his originality and skill in choosing the point 
of view; and this is shown again in his ** Mill at Dort, Holland; ’’ which, in fact, 
seems in the picture to be a twin mill; the one a little beyond looming like a sha- 
dow of the nearer; repeating with slight variation its form and lines, with a happi- 
ly echoing effect. The slant-roofed store and dwelling-structure in the foreground, 
also, was well-invented if not found, for it adds stature and dignity to the windmills. 


A MILL AT DORT, HOLLAND 
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THE ROEDOR THOR, KOTHENBURG 


His architectural studies—the ** Roedor Thor ’’ in once little known but now 
more famous Rothenburg; and ** A Venetian Canal’’—are also delightfully fresh in 
their presentation. At first glance, to 
be sure, the inexperienced might fancy 
that with such wealth of tower and 
gable, peaked roof and pinnacle, arch 
spire and balustrade, cornice and mul- 
lioning—no one could fail to bring an 
agreeable and novel result out of an- 
cient material. 

But it is with wealth of artistic ma- 
terial as with pecuniary wealth. It 
may be squandered without procuring 
any adequate return, or it may be used 
in a pinched manner which gives an im- 
pression of meanness, however well in- 
tended the economy be. Only the prac- 
tised hand, a well balanced tempera- 
ment and a wise judgment, canso control 
and dispense these opulent quantities 
as to place before us on the canvas pre- 
cisely what we ought to have, without 
waste, satiety or (at the contrary ex- 
treme) penuriousness. 

It is just these qualities of skill, 
temperament and decision that Mr. A VENETIAN CANAL 
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Bunner exhibits, or rather, modestly 
possesses, and of which he gives us the 
benefit. This is what I meant by his 
originality in point of view; and to this 
must be added mastery of treatment 
after the theme has been selected. 

His more purely idyllic mood is ex- 
emplified in the two pieces, ‘* An Old 
Mill in Bavaria,’’ and ‘* The Return of 
the Flock; ’’ where perhaps we do not 
find so much that is distinctive in choice 
or arrangement, but still a great deal 
of fineness and sweetness in the modu- 
lation of light and shade. 

In the ‘* Casa Dorio, Venice,’’ we 
are again recalled to a seeming ease of 
novel perception and graceful adjust- 
ment of details and main elements, that 
nevertheless involves fine discernment 
and constructive power. The sudden 
spring of a tall fir-tree against the white 
tile-roofed Italian house, with three slim 


arched windows and shadowed buildings to the right; the dainty curve of the 
bridge-parapet ;—the long steps; the peasant-clad figures loitering there; and the 
deep canal and gondola below the bridge-arch; all these go to make up what 


THE RETURN OF THE FLOCK 


AN OLD MILL IN BAVARIA 
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: seems to me a most fortunate composi- 
tion,-——a composition that not only satis- 
fies, but also inspires and poetizes the 
mind. 
Too surely 

Know I where its front’s demurely 

Over the Guidecca piled ; 

Window just with window mating, 

Door on door exactly waiting, 

All's the set face of a child : 

But behind it, where’s a trace 

Of the staidness and reserve, 

And formal lines without a curve, 

In the same child’s playing-face ? 

No two windows look one way 

O’er the small sea-water thread 

Below them.” 


And then we come to ‘*‘ Dutch Boats 
on the Scheldt.’’ Again the murmur 
and the breathing of the water and the 
wind; those two great elements that sur- 
round our life and enter into it and flow 
through art! 

The pictures that have suggested the 
remarks that I have set down are here, 
and as open to your examination and 
comment as to mine; it may seem needless, therefore, to say so much about their 
purport and their details. The explanation of why I have done so, if any explana- 
tion is needed, is my belief that one cannot thoroughly understand and enjoy good 
art unless one meditates upon it and sometimes sets down one’s meditations in words. 


CASA DORIO, VENICE 
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SYMPATHY WITH NATURE IN MODERN ART 


By Dora READ GOODALE 
With original tllustrations by Albert Insley. 


Ir has been said that ‘‘the love of nature,’’ 
in the modern sense, is a purely modern pro- 
duction—that the delight in natural scenery 
and the whole objective universe, for its intrin- 
sic charm, which all the world in these days 
either feels or professes to feel, was entirely un- 
known to a simpler and less sophisticated age. 
Without accepting this assertion too literally, 
there can be no question that so moderna thing 
as Classified science has given the impulse to a 
vast amount of minute, painstaking, interested 
observation of natural laws and phenomena— 
investigations carried on ina spirit half esthetic, 
half systematic, and closely associated with a 
love of the out-door world. John Burroughs, 
Frank Bolles, Bradford Torrey and a score of 
others can scarcely trace back their literary an- 
cestry farther than to White of Selborne; a 
period of less than four centuries covers the history of landscape-painting, while 
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THE OLD LANSING BLAUVELT HOMESTEAD, NANUET, N. Y. 


its general use as anything but a setting for the human drama is much more recent. 
A brilliant friend declares that there are three ways of approaching a flower— 
botanically, sensuously, and sympathetically orspiritually. Yonder blossom, for in- 
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stance, which the herbalist (all honor 
to him!) would dissect and put under 
his microscope, is to his neighbor’s 
perception, the poet’s 
‘* rose, embowered 
In its own green leaves, 
By warm winds deflowered ;—" 

in short, a miracle of form, fragrance 

and hue; while another transfers it to 

a higher domain, seizes on its ideal 

significance, and exclaims with George 

Herbert, — 

‘‘ Sweet rose, whose hue, angry and brave, 
Bids the rash gazer wipe his eye ; 
Thy root is ever in its grave, 

And thou must die!” 
Leaving science out of the account, 
we have here two ways of dealing with 
nature, as applicable to the painter as 
to the poet. The masters who can 
interpret her—who can give a broadly 
human rendering of a rock, a hillside, or a piece of ploughed ground—men like 

Millet, Corot, George Inness and Elbridge Kingsley—are few in any generation; 

but a great deal of the best artistic talent in America goes every year to the paint- 

ing of landscapes and marines, and few pictures shown in the exhibitions are, on 
the whole, more refreshing and satisfying. The hurry and nervous excitement of 
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life since good old Leisure was finally 
disposed of, makes this development of 
art something for quiet folks to be 
especially thankful for. 

The eleven accompanying pictures 
by Albert Insley bear the unmistakable 
stamp of close observation and genuine 
delight in the lesser creation, and their 
harmonious composition, freshness 
and directness of treatment are very 
attractive. Evidently this is no mere 
studio-work; there is air among his 
tree-tops and distance in his perspec- 
tives. 


CASTLE WILLIAM: NEW YORK HARBOR 


A PRIVATE LANDING 


Pictures like these, that can rest the eye and soothe the heart, are good to 


live with. Delightfully free from affec- 
tation or mannerisms, Mr. Insley is 
chiefly concerned with simple country 
scenes, and the homely old-fashioned 
back door ’’ and back yard,’’ with 
its inviting foot-path and shady porch, 
which even in black-and-white carries 
an agreeable transparency and mellow- 
ness of coloring, pleases us better than 
the more pretentious villa which follows 
it. In truth, the suburban enthusiast 
is sometimes forced to acknowledge 
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that all his taste has not done for him 
what a little comfortable neglect has 
done for the bestreaked red clapboards 
and mossy roof of a neighboring farm- 
house. 

It is pleasant to note that Mr. Insley 
has not confined himself to the summer- 
aspect of nature, so industriously can- 
vassed now by classes of art-students in 
many and many a newly discovered 
Arcadia. More than half of the land- 
scapes reproduced here are wintry 
scenes, including that which is to our 
mind the strongest and most suggestive 
among them—the sketch of snow-en- 
cumbered road with its two humble 
figures, under the gleaming portents of 
a winter’s sky. The ice-bound stream 
is another fine bit of work, showing 
great delicacy and restraint in the 
veiled gray tones. Love of the frozen 
earth and the denuded trees is after all 
the touchstone of real nature-worship. 


THE MYSTERY OF AUTUMN 
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The representation of New England contained in a vacation-portfolio, when com- 
pared with the continuous record of an all-the-year resident, is as Kipling’s estimate 
of a Yankee town compared with that of the author of *‘ Quabbin.”’ 


THE ROCK-BO'UND COAST OF MAINE 
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Drawn by Woldemar Friederich 
THE WILD HUNTSMAN. VI.—THE COUNT’S DAUGHTERS 
Wulfhild and Waldtraut, unknown to themselves, are both the Count’s daughters 
—wWaldtraut of the wife of the charcoal-burner, Volrat, before his marriage. Vol- 
rat regards her as his child, and is enraged because she is restrained at Treseburg. 


JEAN VALJEAN 
By Victor Huco 


The hero-story of Misérables,” condensed by Ernest Ingersoll, and tlustrated 


Bayard, Brion, De Neuville, Haenens, Hersent, Morin, Vogel and Zier. 


CHAPTER XVI 
AS TO PEOPLE THAT INTEREST US 


THE revolutionary years, 1831 and 1832, containthe most peculiaz and striking 
moments of history. 

Louis Phillippe and the government of 1830 had a hard life of it from the 
beginning. Scarce installed, it felt everywhere the vague movements of faction 
beneath the foundations cf 
July, which had so recently 
been laid, and were yet 
anything but solid. Dark 
storm-clouds were col- 
lected on the horizon; a 
strange, gradually increas- 
ing shadow was extended 
over men, things, and ideas. 
Everything that had been 
hastily suppressed stirred 
and fermented. ‘Toward 
the end of April, 1832, 
matters became aggrava- 
ted. A glimpse could be 
caught of the lineaments 
of a possible revolution. 
France was looking at 
Paris, and Paris at the Fau- 
bourg St. Antoine. The 
government purely 
and simply put upon its 
trial, and men publicly dis- 
cussed whether theyshould 
fight or remain quiet. The 
meetings were sometimes 
periodical. At certain ones 
there were never more than eight or ten present, and they were always the same, 
but at others anyone went in and the room might be crowded with men and women. 

Among these semi-public revolutionary coteries was the Society of the Friends 
of the A. B. C., of whom we have already heard, meeting now in the Café 
Musain, now at a wine-shop called Corinthe. It had made a sort of census of 
the disaffected people, and to each member had been assigned a district of 
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political work, even the stupid and 
drunken Grantaire having to look after : 
the workmen at the Barriére du Maine. 

Such was the volcanic social condi- 
tion of the faubourgs of Paris at the 
time of the fracas in Thenardier’s room 
which Marius had witnessed. 

The moment the police left the 
rookery with their prisoners, Marius 
hastened away and spent the night with 
Courfeyrac, and early next morning ; 
moved into Courfeyrac’s quarters all 
of his belongings, leaving no address 
with the portress of Maison Gorbeau. 
He did this not only because the house 
had become hateful, but because he 
did not wish to appear as a witness at 
the trial of Thenardier. 

: Two months elapsed. Marius was 
heart-broken, for his life was once more 

plunged into the mystery in which he 


had veen groping. He had seen again momentarily and very closely the girl whom he 


loved, theoldmanwhoappeared 
her father, the strange beings 
who were his only interest and 
sole hope in this world; and at 
the moment when he fancied he 
should grasp them, a breath 
had carried off all these sha- 
dows. He could no longer 
convince himself of the name 
which he had felt so certain be- 
jonged to her, for The Lark 
was evidently a nickname; and 
then, what must he think of 
the old man? Did he really 
hide himself from the police? 
Was he the father of the girl? 
Was Thenardier what he said 
he was? However, he believed 
in Thenardier sufficiently to 
borrow a five-franc piece, once 
a week, and send it anony- 
mously to that misjudged vil- 
lain at the prison of La Force. 
One sole sweet idea was left 
him,—that the girl had loved 
. him, and loved him still. This 
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sustained his rectitude and kept his head clear in spite of his loss of aim and 
energy; and having learned that a suburban piece of ground near the small stream 
of the Gobelins was called ‘‘ the lark’s field,’’ he went there daily. 

Javert meanwhile was greatly put out. He had not been able to capture or 
trace the escaped prisoner of his prisoners; Montparnasse and Claquesous had 
slipped from the clutches of his men while going to the station, and Marius had 
disappeared. The other bandits were locked up, but occasionally managed to 
communicate (by those 
mysterious methods culti- 
vated by criminals for use 
during the periods of in- 
carceration for which they 
must always prepare) with 
each other and the outside 
world, where Eponine and 
Azelma were soon again at 
liberty; and one of their 
plottings was against a cer- 
tain isolated house in the 
Rue Plumet; but Eponine, 
to whom the project was 
referred for enquiry, re- 
ported that the ‘‘ job” was 
not feasible, and so this 
plan was abandoned. The 
old botanist Mabeeuf, poor- 
er than ever, still lived in 
his little garden at Auster- 
litz, where Marius occa- 
sionally visited him, and 
one evening the old man 
was amazed by a visit from 
a ragged girl (Eponine), 
who learned from him 
where Marius was to be 
found and then vanished; 
but by way of thanks, and 
without a word, this rag- 
ged girl had drawn water 
from the well (which was beyond the botanist’s strength) and had moved up and 
down the garden watering all the plants, while Mabceuf poured blessings on her head, 
more pleased that she should succor his plants than worried about himself. 

A few days afterward she came suddenly upon our young gentleman, and 

_ tried all her coquetry, but aroused his interest only when she told him she knew 
where his lost love was living, and could take him there; this, with rare unsel- 
fishness, she proposed at once to do, and they went off across the city togetner. 

« Thus the people we know disported themselves upon the surface of this seeth- 
ing cauldron of the underworld of Paris. 
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CHAPTER XVII 
THE HOUSE IN THE RUE PLUMET 


AT that time there wasin the Rue Plumet, Faubourg St. Germain, a small one- 
storied house, surrounded by a large garden. This house had been built for his 
mistress by a grandee of the previous century, and behind it was a narrow yard with 
a cottage of two rooms, in the back of which was a secret door, communicating by 
a winding passage between high walls and a second secret door, with a solitary 
part of another street, Rue de Babylone. It had fallen into partial decay, but was 
still furnished, when, in October, 1829, two years previous to the latest incidents 
of our story, it was hired and put into good condition by a middle-aged man who 
came to live in it with a young girl and a stammering old woman-servant named 
Toussaint, who was excellent because she neither asked nor answered questions. 

This tenant was Jean 
Valjean, who had recently 
left the convent and 
brought away with him 
Cosette. His reason for 
this step was a simple but 
characteristic one: he 
perceived that Cosette 
was growing up in the way 
inevitably to become a 
nun;and he felt that she 
ought not to be permitted 
to do so without having 
seen something of the 
world and deciding after- 
ward whether she wished 
to abandon it. He him- 
self would have been con- 
tentto remain the gardener 
of Little Picpus all his life. 
He discovered the house 
inthe Rue Plumet and hid 
himself in it, retaining 
possession of his adopted 
convent-name, —Ultime 
Fauchelevent. At the same 


LOUIS PHILLIPPE AS A TEACHER 
Before Louis Phillippe became king, he had bee omer 
(Beiore Louis lilippe came King, he ha nan exile in Switzei land, 
where he gave lessons as a means of support) lodgings mn Paris, so that 


he might attract less atten- 
tion than if he always remained in the same quarter ; and that he might not be taken 
unawares, as on the night when he so miraculously escaped from Javert. These 
two lodgings were of a very mean appearance, and in two quarters very distinct 
from each other, one being in the Rue de I’Ouest, the other in the Rue de l’Homme- 
armé. He spent a few weeks now and then at one or the other, taking Cosette 
with him, and leaving Toussaint behind; but, properly speaking, Jean _Valjean’s 
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house was in the Rue Plumet, and it was only there that Cosette felt at home. 
Cosette and the servant occupied the pavilion, where she had the best bedroom, 
with the painted press, the boudoir with the gilt beading, the president’s drawing- 
room with its hangings and vast easy-chairs, and the garden. All through the 
winter Cosette’s small house was warmed from top to bottom, while Valjean him- 
self lived in the sort of porter’s lodge at the end of the back yard, which was 
furnished with a mattress and common bedstead, a deal table, two straw-bottomed 
chairs, an earthenware water-jug, a few books on a plank, and his dear mysterious 
valise in a corner, but he never had any fire. 

Daily Jean Valjean took Cosette for a walk, leading to that sequestered alley in 
the Luxembourg, or often to some family, poor and sick; but no stranger ever 
visited the house. All three 
never entered the house except 
by the gate in the Rue de 
Babylone; and Valjean fan- 
cied that no one had ever 
noticed them through the rail- 
ings of the front garden, 
which was a charming ruin of 
all that the fanciful taste of 
the early eighteenth century 
could devise in ornamenting 
such a spot. 

In this retired house books 
and music and gardening 
made life pass happily enough 
for Cosette, and Valjean felt 
safeandserene. ‘The seasons 
passed, and there came gradu- 
ally the growth from girlhood 
into woman, the development 
of form and grace, consci- 
ousness of beauty and desire 
for admiration and pretty 
clothes. Only one thing in 
all this disquieted her father, 
-—the fact that the young lady 
now liked the front garden so 
much better than the back AT A REVOLUTIONARY CAFE 
yard, where her flowers grew, and of which her father was so fond and careful. 

It was in the first period of this blooming into womanhood that Cosette and 
Marius noticed one another. Both were just ready to be kindled, and Marius 
went away confiding and Cosette restless, but the sun of his presence in the 
Luxembourg day after day warmed her heart into the flame of spontaneous love. 
She daily awaited impatiently the hour for the walk; she saw Marius. They did 
not speak, they did not bow, they did not know each other, but they met; and like 
the stars in the heavens, which are millions of leagues separate, they lived by 

looking at each other. It is thus that Cosette gradually became a woman, and was 
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developed into a beautiful and loving woman, conscious of her beauty and igno- 
rant of her love. She was a coquette into the bargain, through her innocence. 
All situations have their instincts, and old and eternal Mother Nature warned 
Jean Valjean darkly of the presence of Marius, and taught him cordially to detest 
the young man, without knowing him. He became alarmed, as the reader 
knows, and abandoned the Luxembourg. Cosette did not complain, but he 
could not help noticing that she grew distraught and sad as months went by and 
the young man was not seen by 
either. Her listless mannner 
matched herpallor, and Jean 
Valjean became exceed- 
ingly anxious, so that both 
suffered and each tried to 
conceal it from the other. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


FATHER MABCUF’S 
MIRACLES 


Agouta month after the 
terrible incident in the 
Jondrette garret, when the 
awful burn in his arm had 
been cured, and Jean Val- 
jean had resumed his habit 
of long rambles at night, 
Little Gavroche had wander- 
ed out to the village of Aus- 
terlitz and was prowling 
about the garden of Father 
Mabeeuf, trying to steal an 
apple, when he heard Mother 
Plutarch telling the old man 
that they had nothing to 
eat, for the baker and 
butcher and landlord would 
no longer give them credit, and 
Mabceuf replying that it could not 

be helped—he had no money. 
Little Gavroche curled down 
in a warm nook by the wall, and was thinking of sleep, in spite of no supper, 
when two figures appeared approaching over the lonely and dusky common. 

‘‘ Here are two coves,” Gavroche growled. 

The first figure seemed to be some old bowed citizen, more than simply 
attired, who walked slowly, owing to his age, and was strolling about in the star- 
light. The second was straight, firm and slim; he regulated his steps by those of 
the man in front; but suppleness and agility could be detected in his voluntary 
‘slowness. This figure had a rose in its mouth, and was familiar to Gavroche; for 
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it was Montparnasse. Gavroche at 
once began observing, forit was evident 
that one of those men had _ projects 
upon the other, and an instant later, 
the attack, a sudden and _ hideous 
attack,took place; it was the attack of 
a tiger on an antelope, of a spider on 
a fly. Montparnasse threw away the 
rose, leaped upon the old man, grappled 
him and clung to him, and a moment 
after one of these men was beneath the 
other, crushed, gasping and struggling, 
with a knee of marble on his chest; 
but the man on the ground was Mont- 
parnasse! .\t length there was silence 
and Montparnasse ceased struggling. 
Gavroche muttered aside, ‘‘Is he 
dead?”” The worthy citizen had not 
uttered a word or given a cry; he 
rose, and Gavroche heard him say to 
Montparnasse, ‘‘ Get up.” 
Montparnasse did so, but the citizen 
still held him. Montparnasse had the 


IN THE STREETS 


humiliated and furious atti- 
tude of a wolf snapped at 
by a sheep. Every now 
and then he gave starts like 
a wild beast caught in a 
snare, wildly writhed his 
limbs, and tried to escape. 
The old gentleman held the 
ruffian’s two arms in one 
hand with the sovereign 
indifference of absolute 
strength. The old man’s 
reverie lasted some time; 
then, gazing fixedly at 
Montparnasse, he miidly 
raised his voice and ad- 
dressed to him in the dark- 
ness where they stood a 
sort of solemn appeal, of 
which Gavroche did not 
lose a syllable, but which 
was wasted on Montpar- 
nasse. ‘‘ Now go,” he con- 
cluded, ‘fand think over MARIUS MOVING HIS GOODS 
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what I have said to you. You are on the wrong road ; robbery is the hardest of 
labors. By the bye, what did you want of me? my purse? here it is.”’ 

And the old man, releasing Montparnasse, placed his purse in his hand, which 
Montparnasse weighed for a moment, then let it glide into the back-pocket of his 
coat. All this said and done, the old gentleman turned his back and quietly re- 
sumed his walk. 


Who was the old gentleman? the reader has doubtless guessed. Montparnasse, 
in his stupefaction watched him till he disappeared in the gloom, and his contem- 
plation was fatal to him. While the old gentleman retired Gavroche advanced. 
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He had assured himself by a glance that Father Mabceuf was still seated on his 
bench and was probably asleep; then the gamin left the bushes, and began crawling 
in the shadow behind the motionless Montparnasse. He thus got up to the young 
bandit unnoticed, gently insinuated his hand in the back-pocket of the fine black- 
cloth coat, seized the purse, withdrew his hand, and crawled back again into the 
shadow like a lizard. Montparnasse, who had no reason to be on his guard, and 
who was thinking for the first time in his life, perceived nothing, and Gavroche, 
when he had returned to the spot where Father Mabeeuf was sitting, threw the purse 
over the hedge and ran off at 
full speed. It fell on Father 
Mabceuf’s foot and awoke him. 
He stooped down and picked 
up the purse, which he opened 
without comprehending any- 
thing. It held six napoleons 
and some change. 

has fallen from heav- 
en!” cried Mother Plutarch. 


CHAPTER XIX 


COSETTE IS ALARMED AND 
THEN REASSURED 


CosETTE’S sorrow, So poig- 
nant and so sharp four or five 
months previously, had, with- 
out her knowledge, attained the 
convalescent stage. Nature, 
spring, youth, love for her 
father, the gayety of the 
flowers and birds, filtered 
gradually day by day, and drop 
by drop, something that almost 
resembled oblivion into her soul. <A dandified young officer of Lancers used to 
pass the house sometimes, and there was almost a flirtation of smiles between 
them before Cosette bethought herself. ‘lhe officer was Theodule, the favorite 
nephew of Aunt Gillenormand, but she did not know that. 

In the first fortnight of April, Jean Valjean went on a journey, as he was ac- 
customed to do at lengthened intervals. Even Cosette did not know where he 
went, but had noticed that these journeys, which lasted two or three days, usually 
took place when money ran short in the house. f 

She was usually perfectly unconcerned by his absence, but this time thought 
she heard a man walking in the garden, and made haste to tell her father the 
moment he returned. Valjean was alarmed, and watched night after night, but 
could find nothing wrong, and the sense of security came back to all of them. 

But, a few days afterward, a very curious incident occurred. In the garden, 
near the railings looking out on the street, there was a stone bench, protected 
from the gaze of passers by a hedge, although it would have been an easy task 
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THE HOUSE IN THE SECRET GARDEN 


rest. I shall not be a coward!” 

She dressed herself, went 
down into the garden, and felta 
cold perspiration all over her— 
the stone was there. But this 
only lasted for a moment, for 
what is terrifying by night arouses 
curiosity by day. 

“Nonsense!” she said, ‘I'll 
see what this means.” 

She raised the stone, which 
was of some size, and there was 
something underit that resembled 
a letter; it was an envelope of 
white paper. Cosette seized it; 
there was no address on it and it 
was not sealed up. Still, the en- 
velope, though open, was not 
empty, for papers could be ‘seen 
inside. Cosette no longer suffer- 
ed from terror; nor was it curios- 
ity; it was a commencement of 
anxiety. Cosette took out a small 
quire of paper, each page of 
which was numbered, and bore 
several lines written ina very nice 
and delicate hand. She looked 


to reach it by thrusting an arm through 
the railings and hedge. One evening 
in this same month of April Jean Val- 
jean had gone out, and Cosette, after 
sunset, noticed upon the bench a large 
stone, which certainly had not been 
there when she passed a moment 
before. Cosette looked at it wonder- 
ingly, until the idea all at once struck 
her that someone had placed it there 
—a thought which frightened her so 
that she fled to the house and barred 
every window and door. 

The whole night through she saw 
the stone as big as a mountain, but at 
sunrise Cosette laughed at her terror, 
saying, as she dressed herself: 

‘« There was no more a stone on the 
bench than there was a man in the gar- 
den. I dreamed of the stone like the 
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for aname, but there was none; for a 
signature, but there was none either. 
For whom was the packet intended? 
probably for herself, as a hand had 
laid it onthe bench. From whom did 
it come? She looked at the sky, the 
street, the acacias all bathed in light, 
the pigeons circling round an adjoining 
roof, and then her eye settled on the 7% 
manuscript, and she said to herself 
that she must know what was inside 
it. This is what she read: 


‘Love is the salutation of the 
angels to the stars . fs, 
‘Separated lovers cheat absence 
by athousand chimerical things, w hich, COSETTE 
however, have their reality. They are 
prevented seeing each other, and they cannot write, but they find a number of 
mysterious ways to correspond. ‘They send to each other the song of birds, the 
light of the sun, the sighs of the breeze, the rays of the stars, and the whole of 
creation; and why should 
they not? All the works 
of God are made to serve 
love. Love is sufficiently 
powerful to interest all 
nature with its messages 


‘*Oh, spring, thou art 
a letter which I write to 

‘“*The future belongs 
even more to hearts than 
to minds. Loving is the 
only thing which can 
occupy and fillthe immens- 
ity, for the infinite needs 
the inexhaustible . 

‘*T have met in the 
street a very poor young 
man who was in _ love. 
His hat was old, his coat 
worn, his coat was out at 
elbows, the water passed 
through his shoes, and the 
stars through his soul.” 


This was only one 
sheet; there were a dozen; 
but they did not seem long 
or foolish to Cosette. Each 
of these mysterious lines 


COSETTE AND HER FATHER AT HOME flashed in her eyes, inun- 
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dated her heart with a strange light, suddenly and gently revealed to her the 
whole of love. 

And now, from whom could these pages come? Who could have written 
them? Cosette did not hesitate for a moment—only from one man—from him! 
Daylight had returned to her mind and everything reappeared. She experienced 
an extraordinary joy and a 
profound agony. It was he! 
he who wrote to her! he had 
been there! his arm 
had been passed 
through the railings! 
While she was forget- 
ting him he had found 
her again! But, had 
she forgotten him? no, 
never! She was mad 
to have thought so for 
amoment, for she had 
ever loved, ever ador- 
ed him. She ran and 
locked herself in her 
bed-room, to learn the 
letter by heart and 
finally hide it in her 
bosom. 

The whole day 
through. Cosette was 
in a state of bewilder- 
ment. She said to 
herself that an inter- 
vention of the angels, 
acelestialaccident had 
restored him to her. 
Oh, transfiguration of 
love!oh,dreams! This 
celestial accident, this 
intervention of angels, 
was a pellet of bread 
hiding a message sug- 
gesting a burglary, written on 
tissue-paper, and cast by one 


THE LETTER UNDER THE STONE robber to another over t h e 
prison-walls of La Force, from the Charlemagne’s yard to the lion’s den! 

When night came Jean Valjean went out, and Cosette arranged her hair in the 
way that best became her, and put onher prettiest dress. Yet she was only going 
to walk in the garden ; and as it grew dark, she reached the bench and sat down. 
The stone was still there, and she laid her beautiful white hand upon it, as 
if to caress and thank it. All at once she had that indescribable feeling which 
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persons often experience even without 
seeing, when some one is standing 
behind them. She turned her head and 
rose—it was he. He was bare-headed, 
and seemed pale and thin, and his 
black clothes could be hardly dis- 
tinguished. His face was lighted up 
by the flush of departing day, and by 
the thoughts of an expiring soul. 
Cosette, though ready to faint, did not 
utter a cry; she slowly recoiled as she 
felt herself attracted, but he did not 
stir. Through the ineffable sadness 
that enveloped him she felt the glance 
of the eyes which she could not see. 
Then she heard his voice, scarcely 
louder than the rustling of the foliage, 
as he murmured,— 

‘Pardon me for being here. My 
heart is swollen. I could not liveas I 
was. Have you read what I placed on 
the bench? Do you recognize me at 
all? Do not be frightened. Do you 
remember that day when you looked 


MAIDEN MEDITATIONS 
at me in the Luxembourg 
Garden, nearly a year ago. 

Then you disappeared. At 
| night I came here—fear noth- 

ing, no one sees me—and once 
I heard you singing. Do I 
offend you by remembering 
these things?” 

““Oh, my mother!” she 
murmured, and sank down as 
if she were dying. He seized 
her in his arms and pressed 
her to his heart, not knowing 
what he did. It seemed to 
him as if he were accom- 
plishing a religious act and yet 
committing a profanation. 
She took his hand and laid it 
on her heart; he felt the- 
paper there, and stammered: 

“You love me, then?” 

‘Silence; you know Ido,” A PASSING SCENE—CONVICTS ON THEIR WAY TO THE BAGNE 
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How came it that their lips met? How comes it that the bird sings, the snow 
melts, the rose opens, May bursts into life, and the dawn grows white behind 
the black trees on the rustling tops of the hills? One kiss, and that was all; 
both trembled and gazed at each other in the darkness with flashing eyes. They 
neither felt the fresh night nor the cold stone, nor the damp grass, nor the moist 
soil—they looked at each other and their hearts were full. She did not ask him 
—did not even think of it—how he managed to enter the garden, for it seemed 
to her so simple that he should be there. 

Gradually they conversed, and expansiveness succeeded the silence which is 
plenitude. ‘The night was serene and splendid above their heads, and these two 
beings, pure as spirits, 
told each other everything 
—their dreams, their 
intoxication, their ecstacy, 
their chimeras, their de- 
pressions, how they had 
adored and longed for 
each other at a distance, 
and their mutual despair 
when they ceased to meet. 

‘* Do you remember, ”’ 
Marius repeated again, 
ever returning as lovers 
will to the time before the 
precious revelation—‘‘ Do 
you remember that day 
when you looked at me, 
now so long agu? It was 
in the Luxembourg Gar- 
dennear the Gladiator, and 
the days on which you 
passed before me were 
June 16 and July 2. It 
is nearly a year ago. I 
did not see you again for 
a very long time.”’ 

Marius paused for a 
reply, but the girl remain- 
ed silent, and after a mo- 
ment he went on, talking 
_ of his disappointment. 

GAVROCHE WATCHES THE APPROACH OF MONTPARNASSE ae & enquired of t h e 
woman in the Garden who lets out chairs, and she said that you no longer came 
there. You lived in the Rue de |’Ouest on the third-floor front of a new house. 
You see that I know. I followed you—what else could I do? And then you 
disappeared and the concierge did not know or would not tell me where you had 
gone. I fancied that I saw you pass once as I was reading the papers under the 
Odéon Arcade, and ran after you—but no; it was only a person wearing a bonnet 
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like yours.’’ 

Both were silent for a few moments, 
just for the joy of sitting silent beside 
one another. The moonlight sifting 
through the gently waving leaves, the 
fragrance mingled in the exhalations of 
breathing foliage and innumerable 
blossoms opening to the coolness of the 
night, the delicious thrilling plaint of 
a nightingale in some garden almost 
out of hearing—these things came 
sensuously to their minds, but were 
unheeded. Then Marius resumed his 
almost whispered talk, leaping from 
the past to the present; and Cosette 
never noticed that he had omitted the 
important information as to how he had 
discovered her retreat; perhaps he did 
not notice the omission himself, 

“At night,’’ he said, ‘*I come 

here. Fear nothing—no one sees me. 
I come to look at your window, and I walk very softly that you may not hear me, 
ior you might be alarmed. The other evening I was behind you: you turned 
around and I fled. Once [ heard you sing and was happy. Does it harm you that 
T should listen to you through 
? 
closed shutters while you are : tied 
singing? No, it cannot harm a 
you. You see you are my 
angel, so let me come now 
and then—and—oh! if you 
only knew how I adore 
you! 

They confided to each 
other, in an ideal intimacy 
which nothing henceforth 
could increase, all their most 
hidden and mysterious 
thoughts. They told each 
other, with a candid faith in 
their illusions, all that love, 
youth, and the remnant of 
childhood which they. still 
had, brought to their minds; 
their two hearts were poured 
into each other, so that at the 
end of an hour the young 
man had the maiden’s soul 
and the maiden his. They 
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were mutually penetrated, enchanted and dazzled. 

It is a magic power which it wouid be difficult to 
‘understand, were we to read in a book 
this conversation made to be carried 
away and dissipated like smoke. Take 7 
away from these whispers of two lovers 
the melody which issues from the soul, 
and what is left is only a shadow, and you 
say, ‘* What, is it only that?’’ Well, yes, 
—child’s play, repetitions, laughs at noth- 
ings, absurdities, foolishness, all that is 
the most sublime and profound in the world! 
The only things which are worth the trouble 
ot being said and being listened to. ‘The man 
who has never heard, the man who has never 
uttered, these absurdities and poor things, is an 
imbecile and a wicked man. 

Cosette’s entire person was simplicity, in- 
genuousness, whiteness, candor and radiance, 
and it might have been said of her that she was 
transparent. She produced on every one who saw h 
day-break, and she had dew in her eyes. Cosette was 
of dawn in a woman's form. 


THE LOVER'S SHADOW 


HAPPY THOUGHTS 


er a sensation of April and 
a condensation of the light 


It was quite simple that Marius, as he adored, 


should admire. But the 
truth is that this little 
boarding-school miss, just 
freshly turned out of a con- 
vent, talked with exquisite 
penetration, and made at 
times all sorts of true and 
delicate remarks. Her 
chattering was conversation 
and she was never mistaken 
about anything, and con- 
versed correctly. Woman 
feels and speaks with the 
infallibility which is the ten- 
der instinct of the heart. 

When they had finished, 
when they had told each 
other everything, she laid 
her head on his shoulder 
and asked him— 

‘¢What is your name?” 

“Marius,” he said; ‘‘and 
yours?” 

‘*Mine is Cosette.” 

(To be continued) 
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PICTURESQUE FOREIGNERS IN CALIFORNIA 


By Henry T. Finck 
Tllustrated from recent photographs. 


A FEW years ago, when | was on my way to Japan, I complimented the captain 
of our steamer one day on the excellent and varied food the cooks prepared for 
us three times a day. ‘* Ah, yes!’’ he replied, ‘‘ but you must remember that we 
got our supplies in God's own country. You won’t 
find things quite so satisfactory coming the other 
way.”’ 

California is the land where the necessities of life 
are cheap and the luxuries cheaper still. In Los 
Angeles county I have often amused myself feeding 

» the cows from baskets of oranges for which no other 
use could be found. A relative of mine planted a 

, hundred fig-trees of the choicest Smyrna variety, 
which in a few years bore an abundance of fruit. But 
he could find no market for it, and his figs, which in 
» New York would have sold for five cents apiece, 
rotted on the ground by the ton. ‘Tomatoes, pumpkins 

and meions, almost grow wild in southern California; 

Pe we and if you should he!p yourself to a few bunches of 

BRINGING IN THE MISTLETOE grapes from a vineyard, no dog would bark at you. 

No wonder that such a fertile country should have been coveted by many com- 


SPANISH-INDIAN CHILDREN? SAN GABRIEL MISSION 
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peting races of all colors. California, during the last hundred years, has seen some 
startling changes in its population—from Indians to Spaniards and Yankees, with 
Chinese, Japanese and other invaders. Strange to say, the Spaniards, though 
they had long known this region, did not attempt to appropriate or inhabit it until 
about a century ago (1769). From that time on missions were introduced until 
twenty had been planted. Never was there a primitive race more sadly in need 
of civilizing influences than the California Indians, who were on the whole the 
most stupid and degraded of all the red men, perhaps for the reason that the easy 
conditions of life made unnecessary the mental and physical efforts on which 


RESTING IN THE SUNLIGHT: ‘‘ TO-MORROW WILL BE ANOTHER DAY” 


progress depends. ‘The contemptuous name ‘‘ Digger ’’ incorrectly given to all 
the Indians of central and northern California, shows sufficiently how they im- 
pressed those who first came into contact with them. 

To-day you may travel along all the routes frequented by tourists without see- 
ing half a dozen of the red men who not long ago owned the country. According 
to Henry W. Henshaw, of the United States Bureau of Ethnology, ‘* in the area 
between the bay of San Francisco and Los Angeles there are to-day probably not 
a hundred Indians.’’ On two trips to the Yosemite valley, made within the last 
seven years, I saw only one Indian; a startling fact when we bear in mind that 
until 1850 this glorious valley was a favorite stronghold which the red men believed 
would never even be discovered by the white intruders! 7 

Of the 250,000 Indians now living in the United States, only 12,000 are in Cali- 
fornia, and of these 4,350 live in Los Angeles and San Bernardino counties, chiefly 
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on reservations or at missions. There 
are many half-breeds among them. Sev- 
eral of our pictures illustrate the peculiar 
fondness of all the natives of the Pacific 
coast,from Alaska to California, to squat 
or sit, leaning against a wall in rows and 
groups convenient for the photographer. 
As a rule, however, for superstitious 
reasons, they dread the camera almost 
as much as the muzzle of a gun; but their 
love of money is rapidly overcoming 
their fears; and now many a half-naked 
red-skin knows enough to lurk in the 
shadow whena person with a camera 
appears, until he is paid to step out into 
the sunlight. 

Of all the aborigines of the southwest, 
the Apaches are the most feared and 
abhorred, by other Indians as well as by 


A SUSPICIOUS MOHAVE 


white men. Though they never leave the wigwam except with bow and arrows, 


they are not courageous warriors 


YUMA APACHE 


Of their fighting it has been truly said, that it 


“*has more the character of assassination 
and murder than of warfare.’’ Creep- 
ing up stealthily and shooting from am- 
bush is their favorite method of attack, 
and they never run any risks against 
superior numbers. Horrible is the fate 
of men, women and children who fall 
into their hands. Atrocities almost 
beyond belief are committed by them 
with fiendish delight, and their cruelty 
to animals is unparalleled. 

Fortunately the California Indians 
proper were less ferocious than these 
neighboring Apaches of Arizona and 
Mexico, or else the Spanish missionaries 
would have found the task of conversion 
a less easy one than they did. *‘Con- 
version,’’ however, did not agree with 
these Indians, and they are now on the 
verge of extinction. The same fate, 
too, is rapidly overtaking the Spaniards 
and Mexicans who first came to dispute 
possession of California with the red men. 
The fruit-ranch has taken the place of 
the Spanish hacienda, and although al- 
most every city or village in southern 
California still has its ** Spanishtown,’’ 
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it is usually inhabited by the 
lowest sort of Mexicans,— 
those who really deserve the 
name of ‘‘greasers ’’—and 
their numbers are rapidly 
diminishing. ‘They are pictur- 
esque but lazy, and are not 
particularly desirable as neigh- 
bors. They have discovered 
that chickens belonging to 
other persons can be caught by 
attaching a bit of meat to a 
fish-hook, or can be beguiled 
into a room by means of a row 
of wheat-kernels; and although 


A FRIENDLY SMOKE (PASADENA) 


they have not patented these inventions, there is reason to suspect that they make 
use of them. Among other traits they have, in common with the Indians (with 
whom in fact their ancestors intermarried freely), 1s a disposition to make the 


women do all the work. 


The pretty little brunette girls with the round black eyes and abundant hair in 
the accompanying picture are Italians. though they might easily be Spaniards or 


A CHINESE ANGELINA 


Mexicans, as the Spanish and Italian 
types, especially at that age, are not 
readily distinguishable. Italians are 
not especially numerous in California, 
except among the sea-fishermen along 
the coast. Probably the long and ex- 
pensive trip prevents them from emi- 
grating in larger numbers to a country 
which ought to be especially attractive 
to them, since it yields as much sun- 
shine and opportunity for dolce far 
niente as does old Italy herself. 

The white American has now taken 
such complete possession of California 
that he looks on all others as ‘‘foreign- 
ers,’’ even though in reality he is the 
aken, and the Indians and Spaniards 
are the natives. But if we now turn 
to the much-abused John Chinaman, 
we find a man who came to California 
as a foreigner and remains there as a 
foreigner, his one object and desire 
being to get enough money to be able 
to return to China and spend the rest 
of his life in luxurious comfort on ten 
cents a day. He even begrudges to 
American soil the phosphate of his 
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bones, which he insists shall be shipped 
to China for final burial. 
Notwithstanding the restrictions on 
Chinese emigration, every Pacific-coast 
town, from Vancouver, in British 
Columbia, down to San Diego, still has 
its Chinatown."’ In San Francisco 
the Celestials occupy a large section in 
the centre of the city, which they have 
tried, by means of narrow streets and 
alleys, to make as Cantonese as pos- 
sible. Next to San Francisco, Portland 
and Los Angeles have the largest China- 
towns. A blind man could always tell 
when he got into this quarter of any 
one of these cities by its peculiar odor 
—a mixture of the fumes of burning 
incense-sticks, or joss-sticks, with 
various other emanations more or less 
recognizable. <A pleasanter feature is 
the constant presence of house-plants 
and flowers. This is especially notice- 


YOUNG ITALY 


able in Los Angeles, and one of our pictures gives us a glimpse of a characteristic 
flower-decked veranda in Chinatown, with two of the occupants enjoying their 


SUSANA AND THE FLORIPUNDIO 


rest anda diminutive opium-pipe. An- 
other shows a man Carrying a big bunch 
of mistletoe; yet, big as this bunch is, 
it is surpassed in size by many of the 
specimens you see on the way to the 
Yosemite valley, hanging from the 
oaks like inverted beehives. 

Hardly inferior in beauty to our 
Italian girls is the specimen of Chinese 
girlhood, whose quaint costume and 
head-dress emphasize the exotic cast 
of her features. Not a few of these 
little maidens may be seen in the 
Chinese quarters of the Californian 
cities, and they may be esteemed 
fortunate in many respects, as compar- 
ed with their cousins on the other side 
of the Pacific; for, in spite of all the 
conservatism and barriers of super- 
stition, prejudice and inherited custom, 
American ideas and example reach 
and influence beneficially the Chinese 
as well as other foreign residents in 
the Golden State. 
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THE WILDNESS OF THE WAVES 
By THEODORE Purpy 
With original zllustrations by Reginald Cleveland Coxe. 


“Down East,’’ along the Massachusetts coast, the goings and comings of the 
fisher-folk occupy far more attention than we, of manufacturing centres, imagine. 
Those hardy mariners along the shore from Cape Cod to Cape Ann, both love and 
dread the sea; by its help and from its depths comes their bread, and to its savage 
and unmerciful fury, they must, perhaps, sacrifice their lives. 

They are a sturdy race, these fishermen, but the history of their lives has been 
too truly ‘‘ written in tears.’’ Many a clumsy old fishing-smack has finished 
long since with this life’s work, and its bones, whitened on the beach, give an 
almost too pathetic evidence of the furious revenge of an offended sea. 

It is not at all wonderful that the artist, the truth-seeker, the color-lover, 
should be irresistibly drawn to picture the sublime grandeur of the ocean; it is 
not at all odd that he should be fascinated by its alternate calm and frenzy, and 
wish to revel in the inexhaustible variety of this untiring model. 

Reginald Cleveland Coxe is a close observer of the sea and of its numberless 
moods; he has spent many summers at Eastern Point, Gloucester, studying the 
mysteries of the waters, the dash of the spray on the rocky coast, and,.if we may 
judge from this series of reproductions of his paintings, he ‘* dearly loves a fight,’’ 
and takes special interest in the wildness of the sea, rather than in its calmer 
phases. The story of his first picture is that of an ‘* oft repeated tale,’’ of which 
he shows us at a glance, the main dramatic tableau. Out of the mist appears the 
fishing-boat, clothed with whirling spray and iashed by the unmerciful waves, its 
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sails filled by the gale, its nose raised 
above the boiling water, while, from 
the deck, the sturdy captain strains his 
eyes, on the outlook for danger. The 
whole scene quivers with vital interest, 
and through it all one can imagine the 
morning-calm of the starting, and the 
weary waiting of those tearful ones on 
the shore. 

In spite of the dramatic force of 
this picture, it is not in the least the- 
atrical or false; Mr. Coxe has been 
merely truthful, intensely serious, and 
quick to seize the all-important mo- 
ment for his suggestive tableau. 

One of the most difficult and trying 
phases of nature to catch and fix, is 
this same water-movement and cloud- 
action; it is, perhaps, even more tech- 
nically impossible than that of securing 
the effect of light and shade in land- 
scape work. 

The unending action, the everlast- 
ing movement of the water, the con- 
stantly changing color-tone and 
scheme, perplex and annoy the student and make the task a hard one, even for 
the master. No kinetoscope is able to measure the action of the spray or of 
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waves, the delicate changes in the curves and colors of the latter ; and it is only 
through the millions of eye-photographs alone, that one can fathom in the least 
degree the wonder of their motion and the beauty of their lines. 

Mr. Coxe has exhibited for several years at the annual exhibitions, and while 
he does not confine himself to marines, as his many excellent portraits have indi- 
cated, still he has rather inclined toward making this study of the sea his specia! 
pleasure. He was born in Baltimore and studied first in the schools of the Na- 
tional Academy of Design, and later under Bonnat, in Paris. 

The influence of this master is clearly shown in Mr. Coxe’s picture ‘* Ready for 
the Bath.’’ This admirable nude presents, in its beauty of line and grace of pose, 


THE LIFE-BOAT 


a direct contrast to his other sketches, which, of necessity and very properly, giv 

less emphasis to detail and more to the important effect of color and mass. It is, 
however, in such pictures, as the ‘‘ Costen Light ’’ and ‘* The Life-Boat,’’ that the 
artist’s individuality and personality are better shown, and he has been most happy 
in the latter sketch in his choice of the moment for a pictorial climax. The scene 
is laid at Barnegat on the New Jersey coast, and one shudders instinctively at the 
sight of the plunging life-boat, rushing headlong into the seething mass of angry 
water, manned by sturdy oarsmen, the steersman ready with his sweep, at the next 
descent into the trough of the sea, to keep the boat head on. 
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MORNING AT BARNEGAT BEACH 


The scene is intensely dramatic, and honors the bravery of those who risk their 
own lives, deliberately and unselfishly, to save their fellows. 

The ‘* Wreck of the Schooner ”’ is a fitting end to the battle; the waves still 
lash the helpless victim, yet the passing clouds give every promise of coming peace, 
and finally the ‘‘Morning at Barnegat Beach’’ is the calm after the storm. In this 
instance the reproduction gives one a clear idea of the original painting, even 
hinting at the color-scheme in the cold beauty of the sand and sky. 


READY FOR THE BATH—A SKETCH 


Throughout this series of wave- 
wildness, one is especially impressed 
with the seriousness of the artist, and 
charmed by his dramatic action. Mr. 
Coxe tells his story completely, and yet 
does not exhaust the subject. His in- 
terest is not strained or unreal, but nat- 
ural; and above all this, the story is not 
the sole end; the wonder of form and 
mass, the awful frenzy of the wave and 
the weird beauty of color, dominate 
even the dramatic action of the storm. 
It is the-poet’s, as well as the artist’s 
sense of a picture. 


‘‘ The gray sea and the long black land; 
And the yellow half-moon large and low ; 
And the startled little waves that leap 

In fiery ringlets from their sleep, 

As I gain a cove with pushing prow, 

And quench its speed i’ the slushy sand.” 
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IN A VILLAGE GARDEN 
By Cuarves C. M. D. 
Illustrated from photographs of natural flowers by Pitcher and Manda. 


On the outskirts of a certain old 
village stands a quaint cottage, built 
in the last century and as yet unmarred 
by any modern improvements. Most 
appropriately, it is occupied by old 
people. A weather-beaten board at 
the little gate has painted upon it, 
** Cakes and Beer,’’ and not a young- 
ster in the neighborhood, nor an adult 
either, but will testify to the excellence 
of the foaming beverage and spicy gin- 
ger-bread that is ever ready for the 
hungry and thirsty wayfarer. For many 
and many a year there has been a con- 
stant dropping of pennies upon the 
little counter or into the wrinkled palm 
of Aunt Peggy, whose ‘*‘ Thank thee ”’ 
is veritable music to him who recalls it, 
as the same voice that sounded so 
sweetly in the long-gone unapprecia- 
tive days of early childhood. 

In the course of my ramble to-day, I passed by that quaint cottage for the 
thousandth time, perhaps, 
and seeing the back door 
open, caught a glimpse of 
the old garden, in which I 
had not been for almost 
half a century. It was 
the same garden. A nar- 
row path, margined by 
stunted box, led to the 
open well, with thick mats 
of moss about the step- 
ping-stones that faced the 
curb; and where the few 
vegetables had not been 
planted, there wasawealth 
of flowers, in full blow, in 
bud, and, though so near 
the end of summer, with 
a promise of abundant — , 
blossoms yet to appear. PRIMROSES 
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DWARF WHITE PHLOX (PHLOX PANICULATA) 


A crooked cedar post by the well was not the 
least attractive feature. A coral honeysuckle and 
a trumpet-creeper struggled for supremacy, and 
both were well laden with bright flowers. How 
the humming-birds buzzed about them,—not 
fighting, but forever threatening, I thought; and 
the bees, butterflies, dragon. flies and beetles, — 
what goodly store of sweets they all found, and 
not for an instant was there positive silence. 
Their humming was incessant and made excellent 
bass when the treble of joyous birds sounded from ciemarvee 
the thick-set shrubbery. 

The day is not far off when Aunt Peggy and her husband will pass away,and the old 
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garden so long a landmark, be- 71 
come a matter of local history 
only. Place and people,the old 
cottage and its occupants are so 
well fitted to each other, that 
we cannot dissociate them; 
but young people here would 
be out of place. A new roof 
must cover young heads, it 
seems. The old is forever giv- 
ing way, but is it always to 
better as well as newer things? 
New flowers, at least, are not 
an improvement upon the old. 
What has the present to show 
that is an advance over an old 
apple-tree and the blue-birds? 
Certainly not the English spar- 
row and japonica hedge. 

But this is not the time or 
place to be sadly retrospect- | 
ive. What of the good gifts | 
of the passing mcment? What 
of the flowers of a passing sum- A CLEMATIS BLOSSOM 
mer? I noticed that the Eng- 
lish primrose had had its day and the poppies were past their prime. The 
flaming phlox was no longer the principal feature, as it had been, and the 
spireas were only athrifty growth, in which the song-sparrows still lingered 
although their nests were empty. But what a show of dahlias and hollyhocks! 
The sight was a dazzling one. Crimson, gold, white, and delicate shades of pink 
and purple lined the lichen-coated fence, that was almost concealed by the stout 
stalks of these showy plants. And how natural was the remark of Aunt Peggy,— 
‘* They ain’t as pretty as 
last summer, somehow 
the season wasn’t quite 
right.’" Did the man or 
woman ever live who 
Was quite contented with 
what is? How flowers 
could be brighter, I can- 
not imagine; and how 
the trim gardens of a later 
day pale in comparison! 

It should be remem- 
bered, too, that many of 
our native wild-flowers 
can very readily be trans- 
\ POPPY (PAPAVER INVOLUCRATA MAXIMA) planted and will flourish 
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A HOLLYHOCK BLOSSOM 


showy cone-flower (Rud- 
beckia) that had been brought 
from the near-by meadows, and 
in one corner of the garden 
there was a thrifty centaury, 
now a mass of bright, pink- 
purple bloom. Why this latter 
flower is so generally over- 
looked is a marvel to me. Few 
exotics with similarly colored 
blossoms can compare with it. 

** T have flowers from April 
to the end of fall,’’ said Aunt 
Peggy, when she returned, 
‘*and I don’t have no favor- 
ites; they’re all good enough 
for me, and what I like best, if 
there is any choice, is them I 
remember the longest. I’m 
just young again when the yel- 
low rose comes out in May.”’ 

As she spoke, a little house- 
wren filled the garden with 
melody and I fancied that 
Auntie thought of the days 
when she was young, she had 
such a far-off look, as the bird 
was singing. 

‘* Shop!’ rang out in the 
perfume-laden air and Aunt 


even better in gardens than in the fields 
or meadows where the struggle for ex- 
istence is fierce. Our native plants, 
like our native birds, are not suffic- 
iently well known. In this matter, our 
grandfathers were wiser than we. 
They had a loving regard for many a 
wild growth and garden-flower now al- 
most unknown. 

The arrival of a customer caused 
me to be left alone for a short time, 
and sitting by the well I naturally 
drifted into dreams of other days. 
Have we been wise, I mused, in dis- 
carding so much that characterized old 
times? even in such a matter as the 
garden-flowers? My eyes fall upon the 
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In a Village Garden 


Peggy was gone. It was a hot 
day, and everybody was thirsty, 
so again I was alone. Look- 
ing about me, I saw the wren’s 
mossy mansion near the kitchen 
door, and above it, on the 
eaves, was a box of house-leek, 
that drooped gracefully and 
shaded the little minstrel’s 
home. It was a pretty sight. 
And then I turned to the fields 
beyond the garden’s boundary, 
and here too were August flow- 
ers in abundance. The climb- 
ing bittersweet (Celastrus 
scandens) almost hedged them 
in, and along the brook tall 
bonesets and Joe-Pye-weeds 
flourished in tropical lux ur - 
iance, but not to the exclusion 
of other flowers, while slender 
lizard’s-tail (Saururus) and 
golden dodder added their brill- 
iance to the painted meadow. 

How well these wild flowers keep the record of the year! Were all almanacs 
lost and every clock destroyed, the time of year and time of day could be closely 
reckoned, except in winter, 
by the coming and going of 
the flowers. 

Leaving the garden, I was 
soon on the well-kept lawn of 
a pretentious house. Not a 
weed had escaped the lawn- 
mower, and the grass was but 
a green carpet that hid the 
earth. But here everything 
was too evident of man’s pres- 
ence, and too little of unre- 
strained nature, to be pleasing 
to one who loves the fields 
and hedgerows best of all. I 
could not withhold my ad- 
miration of many a strange 
exotic bloom, but in my mem- 
ory still lingers the simpler 
charms of the quaint old vil- 
lage garden, wherein I had 


SPIREA FILAPENDULA PLENA lovingly lingered. 


A WHITE ANEMONE (ANEMONE JAPONICA) 
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Drawn by Woldemar Frederich 
THE WILD HUNTSMAN. VIL—VOLRAT MEETS THE COUNT 


Hackelberend, running ahead of his men, surprises Volrat hunting in his woods. 
Volrat seizes the chance to punish the Count, but is overcome, whereupon the 
Count’s men tie him on the back of a captured deer, and turn the anima! loose. 


THE DECORATIVE IDEA IN ILLUSTRATION 
By ALEXANDER Black 


With original tllustrations by Otto Toaspern. 


A SMILING WELCOME 


gether an unfortunate result of the 
realistic movement and of the later 
movement for impressionism. Aca- 
demic composition had becomea hard- 
and-fast affair, and the whole theory 
needed a shaking-up. But, whatever 
there may be of logic in these scoffings 
at composition, we find evidence of no 
such attitude as against the decorative. 
Indeed, we are just witnessing the cul- 
mination of the decorative enthusi- 
asm, originally inspired by Japanese 
art and transmitted by Beardsley, 
Bradley, e¢ a/. When all these exag- 
gerations have spent themselves, the 
eternal fitness of the decorative idea 
in allart must still remain. There will 
survive the divergence of opinion as to 
the value of the decorative quality in 
painting, but this divergence will, I 
think, diminish more rapidly than there 
are present reasons for expecting. 

However, it is in illustration rather 


Mosr art-terms are elastic, but the term 
** decorative ’’ is perhaps especially so. To in- 
clude this term in the broader one, ‘* composi- 
tion,’’ does not always seem practical, although 
a right use of the word composition should al- 
ways, probably, be to this extent inclisive. 
Certainly in the average use neither word re- 
ceives its full share of meaning. 

It has become a sort of fashion I believe to 
scoff at composition. Perhaps this is not alto- 
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than in painting, that this quality is especially calied into prominence. In painting 
there may be field for debate as to the relative force of color and of form, but in 
illustration the decorative scheme is essentially the dominating note. It is not con- 
sidered good form to lay much stress on this fact in contemporary school-instruction, 
yet the fact is sufficiently plain. ‘The charm of the decorative quality in illustration, 
its delightfully broad scope — broader 

than anything hitherto associated with 

academic composition,—have a signifi- = 
cance deeper perhaps than can at first 
appear. If color > 


in painting is an- 


alogous to har- 


mony in music, 
line is something ae 
more than melo- ee 


dy. The deco- ey : 
answersacraving y 
intheeye. It ex- 


plains fascina- 
tions susceptible of no other explan- 
ation, and its absence accounts for 
failures for which careful drawing, 
accurate and even felicitous lighting, 
and an appealing subject, offer no 
sign of excuse. And behind this 
natural craving for the dec- 
orative we shall finda whole 
philosophy of the beautiful. fi 

I did not start out to ex- / 
pound any such philosophy / ES : 
but to touch on the in- | , 
teresting signs of a more | 
natural and effective modus \ 
incurrent illustration, 
Everything about current 
illustration is interesting, 
because illustration has 2 
taken on a new youth and or 
is just now in a jocund, con- » 
fident and energetic mood, A SKETCH FOR A SOCIETY-DRAWING 
very enjoyable to look ; 
upon, and bespeaking a vitality that promises great things. All the rising ilustra- 
tors are animated by an obvious feeling that illustration is a form of art that has 
acquired dignity as well as use and interest, and their work belongs to the most 
enjoyable demonstrations that art is making to-day. 

If we glance at the work of so excellent an artist in illustration as Otto Toaspern, 
we shall not be at a loss to discover signs of the modern spirit as that spirit mani- 
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1 fests itself in a strongly individual 
draughtsman. When Mr. Toaspern be- 
gan illustrating he had the advantage 
and the disadvantage of thorough train- 
ing asa painter. Illustrating in solively 
a degree has a grammar of its own that 
the man who turns from the canvas to 
the distemper-drawing, or the more rad- 
ically different pen-work, is often ob- 
served to be at a definite disadvantage. 
Unless his feeling for the decorative has 
been present in his work on canvas he 
is in a situation as provocative of labor 
as that of one who begins the study of 


eR) 


A SKETCH FOR A PORTRAIT 


a new language. But Mr. ‘Toaspern pos- 
sessed this feeling in a degree so marked 
that he has quite evidently had no disad- 
vantages to cope with while enjoying all of 
the strength that the painter’s training 
gives to work such as the drawing to Ten- 
nyson’s ‘* Mariana.’’ Possibly it would be 
difficult to find a more interesting evidence 
of the gift for painting, in partnership with 
the gift for illustrative translation, than is 
afforded by the sketch which Mr. Toaspern 
has made from his vigorous portrait of Percy 
Pitt of London. ‘This portrait, notable for 
a simple strength that appears in all of Mr. 
‘Toaspern’s portraits, is reflected for us here 
ina sketch that affords an excellent ex- 
ample of the decorative style. That this ah Socistrasece 
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style is not in the least inimical to habits 
of close and deferential study of nature, 
appears quite plainly in Mr. Toaspern’s 
work, The artist’s sketches from nature 
are at once pithy and conscientious, 
touching saliencies with alertness for the 
pictorial and something also of the phil- 
osophic. 

In the style which he employs for direct 
illustration, Mr. Toaspern is as free from 
current mannerisms as 
any illustrator whose 
work I have seen. He 
unites spirit and delicacy 
in an original way, yet 2 
without exhibiting any otf 
that affectation cf indi- 
viduality that mars so 
much ar 


\ 
/ tistic work 
that other- 
wise might inspire i 
respect. The 
Loaspern girl is not like the 
Gibson girl or the Reinhart F 
girl or any one else’s giri, 
while her thorough 
modernness cannot be gain- 
said. And here we find sug- 
gestion of one of the most es- 
sential qualities of the 
illustrator—he must know how 
to depict femininity, which 
to say that he must understand 


THE COQUETTZ femininity —no, not under- 
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stand; we cannot ask so much in 
the matter of so complex a subject; 
—let us rather say, appreci- 
ate. Mr. Toaspern does 
seem to appreciate woman- 
kind at her best. His soci- 
ety-women are modish, 
but self-respectingly 
modish. ‘They are not 
exactly the sort of 
women Mr. Paul Bour- 
get regards as typically 
American, ana I 
am glad they are 
not. The offending touch of hardness 
is not here. 
4 A certain art-editor who was one 
| day placing a commission in Mr. 
Toaspern’s hands remarked, ** This 
bd is a very difficult subject, ‘Toaspern, 


and you are the 
one to handle 
it—you draw 
such decent women.’’ Atatime when bothart = -_ = 
and letters sometimes seem to be in a conspiracy =. gr\2F 
to prove that the typical society-woman = 
is not ** decent ’’ the comment is elo- 
quent. ‘There is, indeed, this charm in 
Mr. ‘Toaspern’s delineations of the 
American idol — they express a man’s 
reverence as well as his enthusiasm. 
And this is always a pleasant thing to 
be able to say. It does not mean that 
the man who has the reverence may not appre- 
ciate fully the foibles of the sex. In fact no 
student of life who does not know women well 
enough to know her foibles as well as her 
strength, is at all likely to have a really fine 
sentiment of appreciation. Mr. ‘Toaspern’s 
pictures of womankind are real and forcible be- 


UNCLE ZEKE, PHILOSOPHER 


O TOASPERN “/ 
“MIS: ROOK 


cause they express the complete organism with a, oy." 
suggestion of those often baffling elements which ys y 
the rash call contradictions, but in which the phil- a ee 
osopher recognizes a human illustration of the cir- 


cumstance in the grammar of our language that —- 
‘wo negatives make an affirmative. FIRST DRAFT FOR A DECORATIVE LESIGN 
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That Mr. Toaspern seizes quickly the essential difference in feminine types is 
shown in his picture ** he Coquette.’’ Here we find the rigor of pure propriety 
relaxed into something that still is conventional, perhaps, and not in defiance of 
the traditions of the fashionable bail-room, but with a cast that we recognize at 
once as appropriate to the often perplexing theme. *‘ The Coquette!’’—she has 
long been the mark of the cynic, the despair of the poet, and the bewilderment 
of the sociologist. She is the crowning paradox 
of her sex, the acme and embodiment of delicate 
devilment. 

(Juite clearly Mr. ‘Toaspern is a thoughtful artist. 
He preaches—for some time 
he was one of the instruc- ns 
tors at the National Aca- j 
demy until the pressure of © § 
other obligations compelled 
him to relinquish the post— 
that no essential elementof =| 7 
a picture is unworthy - 
of the utmost study. 
Yet his work is always 
broad, as befits the 
work of one who for 
four or five years inthe 
most impressionable 
period was under the spell of the 
Munich schools and galleries. Like 
Hamlet with his dagger, the artist 
studies much detail and uses little. 
Mr. Toaspern has a quick fancy, and 
a healthy one. In the field of illus- 
tration I should say that his future 
is assured, not only because of his 
technical equipment but because of 
his wholesome attitude of mind, 
We want healthy-minded artists as 
much as we want healthy-minded 
writers, Even the author of ‘* De- 
generation’ has admitted that the morbid and 
degenerate people can be entertaining and even 
useful. But afew of these go a long way. If ~ 
they interest us it is because they really are 
exceptional, and because the foundations of 
our taste are in sane things. Thus it is unnecessary for us to take the morbid 
too much to heart, nor to worry for the safety of those who are not morbid. It 1s 
a happy circumstance, I think, that our best illustrators should so uniformly ex- 
hibit a genial and wholesome spirit. Their position is to-day so conspicuous and 
influential that it would be a calamity should impulse or any sophistry of demand 
have made the situation otherwise. Moreover, the relations between literature 
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and tilustrative art grow increasingly intimate, Sa 
£% 


and to cach department of artistic activity the 
other's attitude of mind must become a matter 
of increasing importance. 
question whether the writer 


not quite as likely to be 
Si affected by the spirit of 
“& the illustrator as would 

Per the illustrator by the 


spirit of the writer. 
Certainly the illustrator 
never exerted so much 
influence as at the pres- 
ent hour But doubtless the stu- 
dent of analogies will find that the suet 
tone of modern writing and the FROM A PORTAIT OF PERCY PITT 


It would be a nice 


tone cf modern illus- 
tration are, in common with those of all other arts, the 
reflection of the set ge?st which somehow manages to 
prevent discord. ‘The time-spirit says to the artist 
as it says to the writer, *’ Be briet."’ Hence the crisp 
touch that has been praised to the point of danger 
In a final word about the decorative idea it cannot 
be amiss to point out that methods of illustration must 
necessarily be distinctly various, and the art must de- 
termine for itself how far the partnership with type shall 


affect the 

nence of 

tie decorative element. ‘Ten or fif- 
teen years ago we frequently heard 
the remark, ‘‘ He ts a clever artist, 
but he does not understand illustra- 
tion.’’ There still is occasion for such 
comment, but seldom in comparison 
with days that are not to be called re- 
mote. The mechanics of illustration 
are better understood—there is, in- 
deed, a great deal that 1s distressingly 
glib; and command of the general 
manner is no longer rare. The im- 
mense gain in the accuracy and range 
of reproductive processes has of itself 
contributed amazingly to advance- 
ment in this department. The trite 
philosophy that there 1s peril in 
periods of great facility 1s a philoso- 
phy that we must heed at this time. 


“TAM AWEARY, 7ennyson's “Mariana” 
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REMINISCENCES OF A MERRY ART-SCHOOL 
By MARGUERITE TRACY 
With original wllustrations by students of the Metropolitan School of Fine Arts. 


Tue cld Academy of Design in its early days never battled more valiantly than 
the Metropolitan School of Fine Arts for the right of every free-born American in- 
stitution to life, liberty and the pursuit of wisdom. Rarely composed of more 
than a handful of students, beset by every difficulty, 
and swept out of existence time and again by contro- 
versies and other circumstances beyond its control, 
it prospers to-day in firm testimony of the immemorial 
saying that ‘‘ vouloir c’est pouvoir.”’ 

The story of its life is like a romance, and deserves 
more permanent record than the verbal telling by per- 
sons concerned. That certain facts will find them 
selves inadvertently omitted in such a record is, how- 
ever, almost inevitable, and as they seem too charming 
to be lost I tell them here. 

My acquaintance with the school dates back of its present ideal quarters ir 
Carnegie Music Hall to the old r 1 
rooms in the Metropolitan Museum | 
of Art from which it took its name, 
and from which it has since bor- 
rowed much of itsequipment. The 
very ground on which the trustees 
of the Museum determined to dis- 
band it in 1894, namely, that it 
was too small and unimportant to 
pay for the expense and care of run- 
ning it, wasitschief charm. There 
were but four students in the room 
which I have in mind; four drawing- 
boards, four stools and two little 
spirit-lamps; two of the students 
were girls and two boys. On cold 
winter days, when the trees in Cen- 
tral Park looked cheerless enough 
from the windows, each girl made 
two little cups of chocolate, and FL 
often the bread that should have 
erased, false charcoal-marks was | 
turned'to as good if not better ac- 
count at luncheon. By the time : : 
the school closed, and the trees in | Sire 
the park were green, two little en- 


Drawn by Herbert A. Levy 
gagements were added to the gen- A SKETCH 
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eral account of credit and loss in the social 
world, and further than these it is not the 
purpose of this article to go. Some one re- 
cently wrote a short story called ‘‘ A Land- 
scape by Constable,’’ and although the plot 
was laid abroad it recalled to me the true, un- 
conscious, and altogether captivating student- 
1fe at the Metropolitan School, in a way that 
n) other art-story has ever done. Perhaps 
there was more of the individual atmosphere of 
French schools there, than is to be found about 
the Academy or the Art Student's League. 


Drawn ly Alice Morlan 
AN HOUR S PRACTICE 


The fine old Museum afforded 
resources and opportunities for 
scrapes of which the less fortunately 
situated Academy and League stu- 
dents could not dream. To whose 
ingenuity the Metropolitan students 
were indebted for the solution of the 
problem of the secret Crawers in the 
splendid old Cen- 
tennial cabinet I 
have forgotten, 
and it may be 
better for 
Drawn by Vincent 4 d-vente the discov- 

A PORTRAIT-STUDY erer that I 
have, and still best for the world at large that I should 
not reveal the way in which it is practicable, in the absence 
of the guard, to make numberiess fascinating drawers 
and cubby holes of every form spring open in places that 
seem carved of solid wood. The storage-warehouse, 
the repository for treasure and billet-doux, that such a 
cabinet affords, among persons who understand and 
appreciate it, would be past belief to anyone not 
thoroughly acquainted with the genus art-stu- 
dent. I am speaking of days long past, and it 
would be the height of unwisdom for anyone to 
venture to explore the cabinet for relics or 
tropties of the school. It would be easier toy) ay Robert 
open a bank-safe without the combination than A SHORT CALL 
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the Centennial cabinet without the clue, and the adventurer would 
find himself—by the time the guard noticed him—lowered in his 
own esteem almost as much as in that of the Museum’s officials. 
These, I repeat, are things of which it may not come into 
the province of a his- 
torian of the school to 
speak. What he will 


mention, and at | 
> 


still greater length 
than is pos- 


/ 


excellent work 
that the school 
is putting forth, 
notwithstanding 
all its merry 
healthful frivol- 
ity, and which i 
any one may : 
see for himself who has 
Voor the uncommonly good 


Drawn by W. Gordon Parker fortune to be invited to =23& ». 
the reception held on the 

yawn by Fo Mi 

last Saturday afternoon of each month. The visitor will £80 


incidentally be required to 
spend an hour before the close 
in sketching from a model in 
some _ picturesque costume, 
after which there will be criti- 
cism of the work. This is a 
unique feature of this school. 
The reception is held in the 
great “‘student’s room,’ the 
central rallying-place of the 
students in their new building. 
It fronts on Seventh Avenue, 
and is provided with every- 
thing that an almost unbohem- 
ian love of comfort can suz- 
gest. 

Nothing can show the 
buoyancy and determined 
steadfastness of the school bet- 
ter than the way in which a 
few of the students came to- 
gether when the trustees of 
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the Metropolitan had closed HOUSEHOLD CARES 
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their studies, and resolved to reorganize and run the school on 
codperative principles, retaining the services of their teacher, 
Herbert A. Levy, and adding to the number of instructors and 


instructions. 


There can be no doubt that under the present system the facil- 
ities for advancement are laid along broader lines, and that the 
school will flourish in Carnegie Music Hall as it could not have 
done among the unavoidable limitations of the Metropolitan 
Museum, but I cannot help lingering, with the profitless pen- 
chant of a dreamer for days that are gone, over the old 


Museum haunts where there were few scholars 
and less system, and the world was a very 
care-free, unimportant place, and where the 
govcruing principles seemed to be like those 
expressed by a wise old model: ** Trust in 
the Lord and draw straight.”’ 

Each generation of students feels that the 
administration under which it studied was the 
best and merriest, and I have heard grave 
and distinguished artists recalling years of 
which only the pleasant memories are left— 
memories of attending a midnight mass at 
Notre Dame, and of carefully and systemat- 
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A FRIENDLY CRITICISM 
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ically pinning together the coats, 
shawls and dresses of the men and 
women who thronged the aisles 
around them; just as the students 
of to-day will recall the little twenty- 
five-cent casts which they grouped 
among the flower-boxes outside the 
window of the dignified so ty of 
American Artists during the exhibi- 
tion of the National Sculpture So- 
ciety, placarded, ‘* Imitation is the 
highest form of praise.”’ 

The art-student life of twenty 
years ago seems so much more _pic- 
turesque than that of more recent 
years. Students are more conven- 
tional now (it is not being laid up 
against them by the world at large), 
and this laudable change is of course 
to be attributed to the regenerating 
influence of the girl student. 

Twenty years ago a young gen- 
tleman who had embraced the career 


Fragment from a painting by C. S. Reinhart 


From a painting by Irving R. Wiles 
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of art, went out a-calling during the most 
: 
is eee phenomenal sleet-storm that Paris ever knew. 
His way lay along a Boulevard Montparnasse 
as slippery as the straight and narrow path of 
fable, and observing this he seated himself on 
a doorstep, took off his shoes and stockings, 


From a painting by Fannie Louise Hoyt 
SOMEBODY'S SISTER 


then put his stockings on again out- 
side of his shoes and started on 
merrily, singing in a tremendous 
baritone, 
‘‘A Yankee ship and a Yankee crew, 
Yo! ho! roll a man down!” 
Who would do this on Fifth 
Avenue to-day? 
It is certain that the art-student 
has reached a higher state of civil- 
ization; but I do maintain that it is 


as difficult to judge compara- 
tively of those days and these 
as of the respective merits of 
ancient and modern methods 
of embalming. There are 
-embalmers to-day who claim 
' that their work is far superior 
and more enduring than that 
done in the time of the Pha- 
% raohs, but they are unable as 
/ yet to show us specimens of 
modern embalming two thou- 
sand years old, and therefore we 
shall continue to pin our faith 
to the Egyptians, confident 
aM ‘ae that by the time the momen- 
—— — tous question has been decided 


from a painting by Isabel A. Lyons 
PHFASANTS it will no lenger interest us. 
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A DIFFICULTY IN ART-PHOTOGRAPHY 
By T. DwiGHr PARKINSON 
Illustrated from photographs by A. N. Lindenmuth. 


WITHOUT venturing into argument, it may be observed that the first effort of 
photography, after a success had been made of portraiture, was to reproduce butid- 
ings and landscapes, and for a long time the interest and object of the operator 
was technical or commercial rather than artistic. Hence Ruskin’s outburst, that 
he would rather have a sketch of a single tuft of daisies, or something equally 
small, than a photograph of the girdle of the earth made on the equator, had a 
basis which now even that grouty philosopher must confess no longer exists to pro- 
voke him. Everyone will admit that, granted the best technical result, a photo- 
graph of a landscape may now be made which will approach, in the estimation of 
most persons, a monotint drawing of the same scene under similar conditions. It 
is true that the credit lies with the man equally 1f not more than with the instru- 
ment; but that is true of the sketch or painting. 

But the composing of groups before the camera is a different and undoubteaiy 
higher undertaking. Men are regarded as better than machines because they have 
brains and can think. But in some situations men, and especially women, are the 


From a 4" by A. N. Lindenmuth 
FAGIN’S DEN: AN ILLUSTRATION FOR “OLIVER TWIST” 
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THE FAIRY TALE OF “SLEEPING BEAUTY”? 
better for not thinking, or at any rate for not discriminating; and one of these 
situations is when they are placed before a camera to help tell a story in the dumb 
show of a genre composition, or some sort of a personification. Then self-con- 
sciousness stiffens limbs that are never so willing, and stamps the countenance with 
a certain anxiety, though it may be so faintly that the all-revealing lens alone de- 
tects it. This subjective difficulty is so great that Mr. Lindenmuth deserves no 
little praise for his success in approaching naturalness of expression in his figures, 
the face of the woman in the tall chair being especlally noteworthy in this respect. 


FROM MIDNIGHT TO HIGH NOON 
By FLORENCE SEELY 
With original illustrations by FLW, Henrich, 


THE mystic “ midnight hour ’’—who has not 
felt its charm sometime, somewhere, on sea or 
land! Perhaps ’tis summer. The August moon 
is full, the air warm and _ still. With a boon 
companion we have been mingling with a gay 
throng. ‘They have left us, but we do not feel 
the usual inclination for sleep, and a strange un- 
rest possesses us. ‘“ Let us take a stroll,” we say, 
“through the deserted street, and down past the 
old church.” As we reach the familiar spot, 
the hands on the belfry clock point to the twelfth 
hour. ‘The soft moonlight makes the shadows 
among the trees deep, weird, and mysterious. 

What zs this strange feeling, suggestive of 
ghosts, hobgoblins, and the “lady in white?” 
We turn our gaze upon the tall white marble 
shafts and slabs that mark the sleeping-place of 
those whom we call the happy dead, for “ they 
rest from their labor.” The uneasy, _half- 
superstitious dread disappears at the thought, but we become solemn and _ sad. 
Now the old clock rings out its chime on the still midnight air, which vibrates 
with each stroke. We are startled by the first clang, and remain breathless, as 
one by one the long and ominous series of strokes is beaten out of the resonant 
metal. The conscientious clock ceases at last its loud tale of time’s flight, and 
everything becomes as before-—yet not really the same. We have had forced upon 
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our minds, breaking into our “sad 
smiling,” the knowledge that an- 
other day of work is beginning, 
and we are admonished of the 
need of rest in preparation for it. 
‘‘Lo! from clouds now disappearing, 
Moonlight falls with silvery glow, 
While in calm, unbroken slumber 

Rest enfolds the world below.” 

We turn our reluctant steps homeward, grow sleepy, and close our eyes. When 
next we open them it is not au claire de la lune, but in a flood of golden sunlight 
which fills us with life and energy once more. - 

If you have never stayed at a big farm-house in midsummer you have lost one 
of the pleasantest experiences of life. Everything is so bright and 
fresh, and the air is so sweet and pure. 

The rich wheat-fields ; the gardens 
full of vegetables, trim and clean; the 
apples in the orchard behind the house, 
beginning to turn rosy, or the early 

= 17 luscious green ones, dropping at your 
eT AN feet ; the singing of the birds, the low- 
ing of the cattle, the voices of the la- 
borers—all these mingle with your waking dreams and delight both eyes and 
heart. Everything seems to have grown as a natural sequence, and you think what 
a delightful existence the farmer has. 

Perhaps we have artistic inclinations, so that our sketch-book and pencil bear 
us company, and, like Mr. Henrich, we make a picture of our 
surroundings, including the wandering ducks, which gwack, 
guack, at being hastened home. Horses, cows, and sheep al- 
Ways seem to expect to be driven, but 
ducks and geese resent the proceeding, 
after the manner of certain independent 
ones of our own kind, who, however, 
would doubtless resent the comparison, 

Mr. Henrich is in touch with nature in her varying moods—the silent 
poetry, the busy, active, growing aspect; the broad expanse of field and river, 
marsh and woodland, not forgetting humanity withal, as is made evident by the 
glimpse of distant roof-tops, always included as a sign of human life and energy, 
with home-love as the spring of it all. 

Is it not marvellous that a few strokes of the pen in drawing can carry us men- 
tally to places we have read of or visited, and so vividly that we see before us the 

color of the foliage, the deep reflections in the water, the 

ie objects in the far distance? We think 

how clever we are to be so imaginative, 

whereas this is the skill of the 

illustrator, and we are taking 

credit to ourselves under the in- 
fluence of this power. 


a 
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THE NATURALIST AND THE ARTIST 
By Ernest INGERSOLL 
Illustrated from drawings by Japanese artists. 


ad NONE were more enthusiastic admirers of 

Japanese art, when it first came to view in this 
e country, than the naturalists. ‘‘ Why,’’ they 
exclaimed, with delighted surprise, ‘‘ we can re- 
cognize these things, specifi- 
cally.*’ 

This praise of the Japanese 
was an implied condemnation of 
the rest of the picture-making 
world, from the point of view 
of the naturalist. 

When the European artist— 


i to maintain a discreet distance 

from ‘“‘present company’’—sits 
down to make a drawing of an animal,—fish, fowl, or good red herring,—he may, 
or he may not, produce an accurate portrait. ‘The pains he has taken to get the 
outlines correct, the action natural, the coloring true, are very likely to show 
through his result, and then his friends will pronounce it inartistic,—a verdict 
that the naturalist explains by the declaration that it isn’t right. 

I am speaking now of wild animals—not the domestics of the barnyard, which 
have engaged attention so long that painters have taught one another how to get 
pretty close to the truth about them. But even there the good result seems often 
to be accidental. One of our American painters of horses and equestrian subjects 
had spent many an hour upon a composition containing many horses and riders 
rushing forward ata fierce gallop. When it was finished he was tound sitting as 
the first enthusiastic admirer of an unexpected success. 

** What do you call it?’’ he was asked, after a respectful silence. 

‘** T intended it for a cavalry charge,’’ said the painter. ‘‘ But they are going 
so much faster than I thought they would that I am going to call it ‘ A Retreat.’ ”’ 

Whether it ought to be expected of a painter that he be able to ‘‘ time ’’his 
horses on the canvas, so that a turfman could : 
closely estimate their rate of speed by their 
“‘action,’’ may be a question for further discus- 
sion; but surely there is no dispute that when 
animals are drawn at all they should be drawn 
correctly. 

The fact that the Japanese 
artist knows how, and is will- 
ing, to fulfil this requirement, is 
undoubtedly one great source 
of our enjoyment of his treat- 
ment of animals and plants. 
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No matter how decorative may be the purpose and 
handling of the accessories, the creature in the pic- 
ture is faithfully done and imparts verisimilitude to 
the whole. Take, for example, the first two designs 
illustrating the present article: they were originally 


made in lacquer. The water of the curving little brook is certainly conventional, 
and the curling waves at the top so much so as to be nearly meaningless, but the 
carp, though out of all proportion to the background, is carefully and correctly 


9 


drawn. It is not just a 
fish—any fish—but a 
carp. The carp is prob- 
ably the most familiar 
fish in Asia, so that it is 
not surprising that an 
Eastern draughtsman 
should know how to 
represent properly and 
strikingly the compara- 
tively simple elements 
that enter into its por- 
trait ; butthese Japanese 
seem equally adept at 
much more uncommon 
and more complicated 
animals. Their success 
in depicting birds is sim- 
ply unrivalled. They 
know their attitudes, 
they understand their 
plumage, they perceive 
and apply those peculi- 
arities of beak and feet, 
comparative wing- 
length, outline of tail, 
etc., which are diag- 
nostic; and they appre- 
ciate these points sowell 
that even a few careless 


strokes make a fortrait. It is not merely a form which you call a bird because you're 
sure it isn’t a wheelbarrow, but it is a particular bird—a kingfisher, or some other 
one recognizable at once.if you are as good an ornithologist as the draughtsman. 


‘* But why won’t the rule work both ways?’’ the 
artist replies. ‘‘ If the naturalist demands that I 
shall be perfect in science as well as in drawing, why 
may I not require of him that he become artist as 
well as zoologist, and make his own pictures ?’’ 

The defence is neither logical nor unanswerable. 
Each may excuse himself under the aphorism of Hip- 
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pocrates, as Longfellow translates it, 
—‘‘Art is long and time is fleeting 


eas g but the sauce is no less for the goose 
XZ because equally fitting for the gander! 
y The lower forms of 4ife seem to 


have a special attraction for the Japanese, who 
knows his reptiles, crabs and insects as well as he 
does his birds and bears. z 
Let the reader look at that 
marginal row of bees, beetles, 
grasshoppers and what not. Are 
they not decorative ? Are they 
not true? And are they any the 
less decorative and artistic be- 
Cause so accurately drawn ? 


If it were not for the . 
“ close observation which this yo 
accuracy implies, no man 
could dash off with a few 
brush-strokes so vivid and exact a 
semblance to a complicated animal 
as the silhouettes on the fifth page 


of this article show. ‘That rear-horse (or 
mantis), is just as comprehensible as is the 
chicken, staring at him with an amazement 
comically timid, Nor is the little fowl itself 
a weak example of c/vc. 

Wonderful certainty of touch and vividness of 
effect appear in that shrimp at the top of the same 
page: and the kingfisher gazing over his shoulder 
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in the corner of the next leaf is another evi 
dence of ability in vigorous brevity. 

Again, look at that lizard, following the 
lumbering cricket,—more, it must be con- 


fessed, as if he wanted to \ 
borrow half a dollar than as if on breakfast 
bent: notice how simple is the drawing, and 
i1 parts really hasty, yet how conscientiously the arrangement 
of the plates on the head has been attended to. If. lizards and 
snakes had not been pretty well studied by the artist, he would 
have found himself baffled when he tried. to compose his dread- 
ful dragon, and bend him into such soul-chilling writhings. 
What a composite he is, by the way! worthy to have been born 
of the ingredients in the caldron of the witches of ‘‘ Macbeth’’: 
body of a serpent; feet of®a bird of prey, but scaly, like a 
lizard’s, and having cat’s claws; a head suggesting a crocodile’s, 
but with the teeth and tongue of 
a tiger; horns of a deer, barbels - 
of a catfish and cyes of human fierceness. Pouf! 
This demon overdoes it! He ts a transparent humbug 
and scares nobody. 
Now the naturalist does not assert that animals must al- 
ways be treated with scientific minuteness; he simply pleads 
that when the artist does put in a detail it» should be the 
right one. Daily observation shows that this exhortation is 
pertinent. ‘The National Gallery, in London, is annually 
subjected by Zhe Fie/d, the leading out-door journal of Great 
Britain, to an expert criticism of the animal-pictures and 
those dealing with farm-life and sporting incidents; and 
unexpected errors are often pointed out, as in a painting of 
a tiger, drinking, greatly admired last year for its general 
excellence, where the king of the jungle was lapping up the 
water in the boorish manner of a dog and 
not with the dainty elegance of a cat. 
But to come back to the drawings be- 
fore us, their peculiar charm seems after ~ @ 
all to reside in the delicate flavor of the comic with which 
nearly every one is imbued; and it is the keen and ever present 
sense of humor in the kindly Japanese—for humor and kindli- eS 
ness are closely akin—that turns him toward such studies tf 
as delight us here. The lady-bird, bound to wear = 
her polka dots bravely in such fine company ; the Ss 
bees with their big heads and furry coats and 
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blundering dignity; the idiotic strut 
of that long-horned beetle, harangu- 
ing the multitude with one leg poised aloft like the hand of a Fourth-of-July orator; 
the dragon-flies struggling against the adversity of being constructed on the canti- 
lever principle ;—all these things cause smiles and justify the artist’s judgment. 

But the crowning delight is in that march of insects across the bottom of the 
page. They are carrying a beetle in a palanquin, which is also a cage, and giving 
him an honorable escort. No Japanese of the old 
régime would need to be told that this 1s a caricature 
of a daimio’s procession, very obsequious to the 
Mikado in the centre, yet very careful not to let him 
out! But the political or social significance does 
not concern us at present. We are 


laughter the excellent humanization, 

so to speak, of those absurd little Wi “—Dex 
creatures, without straining in a sin- aa ~ 

gle degree their insect anatomy. 


These are not animals with joints 
bent the wrong way, in order to dis- 
tort them into creatures imitating the 
human actions impossible to them 
in fact, but: perfect insects walking 
on their hind legs, an attitude occasionally, if not 
habitually assumed by them. And the fun of it! 
You may examine that procession for an hour, and will find new 
mirth in every figure, from the dancing advance-guard to the 
stragglers at the rear, glad of the shadow of the grasses and 
weeds that tower so grandly over their heads, and a little afraid lest the mantis, 
ridden so proudly by the Lord High Somebody, may lash out with his heels or 

tread upon their delicate toes. 
The whole scuttling tribe of the crabs is comic, and it is no wonder that they 
pop up in all sorts of places in Japan as motives for decoration. The Japanese, 
who uses them constantly in carving and drawing, molding and 
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casting can rarely refrain from making them laughable. 
How ridiculous is that crayfish at the head of the fourth 
page, with his tail tucked safely under him, and his whole 
front sputtering impotent defiance! The absurdity of a 
thing like a crab with such prepospterous sentiments! 
Nothing is too mean for this draughtsman—nothing 
beneath his pencil. He comes across a wriggling ant- 
hunting salamander in the woods, 
trying his best to hide his black \ 
feet and dark-green pepper-and- 
salt back and big soft head under the leaves. 
Straightway this artist must have a good laugh 
and then sit down and draw him under his velvet 
hide. As the man lounges in the evening he sees 
the bats dodging duskily around his eaves. He 
follows all their labyrinthine gyrations with his eyes, and finds it a 
matter worth record: hence that bat dancing with arms outspread 
across the corner of our page, and wonderfully depicted. 
Agassiz and Cuvier asserted that no man could be a successful 
naturalist without the aid of imagination; and no artist truly and successfully 
portray animals unless he possesses a gentle heart and a sweet sense of humor. 
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THE POTTERY OF ‘THE AMERICAN INDIANS 
By W. J. Horrman, M. 1D. 
Mlustrated from specimens tn the National Museum. 
TV.—DEVELOPMENYT OF FORMS—BoWLs AND VASES 


THE ruins and cliff-houses of Arizona and New Mexico, as well as the tumuli 
of southern Utah and the Mississippi valley, have furnished vast quantities of 
ceramic remains, among which there is a noticeable scarcity of flat vessels and 
long-necked jars or bottles. It is rather interesting to note, also, that within the 

area of the ‘‘ancient” pueblos there 

appears to be a total absence of vessels 

with feet or legs, or like projections; 

FIG. 78. BOWL-FORMS SUGGESTED BY THE GOURD and, likewise, a scarcity of forms im- 

itating living objects—which are now so common among the modern inhabitants 

of the same region—attributable, perhaps, to a tardy development of taste in 

modeling. As I have remarked in a previous paper of this series, the vegetable 

world appears to have furnished many originals, as illustrated in the forms derived 
from adaptations of the squash and gourd. 

It has been observed that if the body of the common long-necked gourd were 
cut through transversely, the extreme, or lower, end would furnish the type of 
form for the cup or bowl; and if the 
neck only were removed, or the round 
gourd simply perforated, the result 
would be somewhat similar to the @ > 
shapes in figure 78. Iftheneck of the = ™ 

F1G. 79. FURTHER FORMS FROM THE GOURD 
gourd were cut, as in figure 79, a 
plain lip or rim would result, giving rise to forms of a series cmbracing vases 
and ollas or pots. 

A heart-shaped bowl, suggested by the original model shown in figure 78, is 
here reproduced in figure 80, being a superior specimen from the valley of the 
Little Colorado, Arizona. Another from the same province, with the top a little 
more depressed, is represented in fig- 
ure 81, an example giving evidence of 
skill and good taste seldom perceived 
in vessels from this locality. A glob- 
ular vase, presenting many of the fea- 
tures shown in preceding figures, is 
illustrated herewith in figure 82. The 
mouth, although not depressed, is 
quite large, while upon either side ts 
anode vertically perforated, to serve 
as a handle, or rather for suspension. 

A bowl or vase of similar type is 
shown in figure 83, a specimen of red 
polished ware from Chiriqui, ‘The 


FIG. 80 A HEART-SHAPED BOWL: ARIZONA 
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mouth has been turned sharply upward, indi- 
cating a slight advance both in form and grace- 
fulness of shape. The shoulder is still de- 
pressed, as in the above specimens from the 
Province of Tusayan; but in figure 84 will be 
observed a nearer approach to the Tusayan 
type, having both rim and nodes, the latter 
not for the attachment of a cord, as they are 
imperforate, but to serve as ornaments. The 
bowl is also rather heart-shaped, as in several 
of the preceding specimens. 

From the pueblo of Cochiti we have a vessel (fig. 85), the bowl of which is 
similar to some of the preceding examples, but to which is added a hollow handle, 
no doubt suggested by the neck of its vegeta- 
ble prototype. This vessel appears also as a 
connecting link between the bowl and the dip- 
per, examples of the latter of which, exceed- 
ingly numerous and varied in form, are to be 
seen in every pueblo household. ‘The handles 
are frequently made so as to simulate various 
animate or even mythical forms, this deviation 
from the plain gourd-like handle being per- 
ceptible even in the last-named specimen. 

Although most of the pueblo vases and 
water-vessels have much resemblance in the 
general contour of the bowl, Zufii furnishes the greatest variation in the matter 
of ornamentation. ‘The shape of these vases 
is similar to that of the Chiriqui vessels, a 
type of which is represented in figure 84, the 
large rimless mouth being conspicuous, Lut 
instead of a slightly heart-shaped base there 
is often a tendency to a flat or depressed one, 
as in figure 85. ‘This results from the method 
of manufacture. Vessels having a flat or round 
bottom are characteristic of older forms, while 
the more recent and all modern types—ac- 


FIG. 81. A BOWL: TUSAYAN 


FIG. 82. A BOWL WITH NODES: TUSAYAN 


Fla. 83. A POLISHED RED VASE: CHIRIOUT 


cording to information given to me by Frank 
H. Cushing—are concave or hollowed at the 
base to facilitate balancing on thehead.  Fig- 
ure 86 illustrates the concavity, in the bottom, 
and also a sectional view of the olla or pot ; 
the annular ring or mat used for carrying the 
vessel comfortably on the head, and the man- 
ner of this method of transportation are shown 
in figures 88 and 88a, 

In another Zufii vase (fig. 89), the rim has 
a more pronounced tendency toward an out- 
ward-curving lip, as is shown in a very grace- 


FIG. $4. A VASE FROM CHIRIQUI 
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ful vase from a mound in Wisconsin, 
represented in figure go. 

At either side of a wide-mouthed 
pot from Tennessee are two small hor- 
izontal projections, which served, no 
doubt, in suspending the vessel (fig. 91). 
Handles originally intended to facilitate sus- 
pension are evidently survivals of handles 
which had their typical development from bas- 
ketry. ‘‘This idea,” says Mr. Holmes, ‘‘is 
confirmed by their shapes and by the fact that 
FIG 85. A WATER-VESSEL: COCHITI, N.M. 4 Jarge percentage of pottery handles are use- 


less as aids to suspension or transportation.” 

In figure 92 the four loops or handles are complete, a matter of frequent occur- 
rence in the older types of the ceramic remains of ancient Greece and Asia 
Minor; while in some examples there remain only suggestions of handles, in 
low relief, which, in other specimens, are indicated by ornamental incisions as in 
figures 93 and 95. ‘The pottery from Central America is conspicuous for its more 
graceful shape and the greater amount of or- 
namentation. Bowls and vases, in all essential 
characteristics similar to those from the 
United States, are frequently made more ser- 
viceable, as well as more artistic, by the addi- 
tion of feet or legs, and by the development 
of nodes upon the shoulder or rim into grace- 
ful or ornamented handles. 

Recurring again to vases having large 
mouths and slightly recurving lips, with pro- 
jecting nodes upon the shoulder, figure 94 
illustrates one in which the nodes become FIG. $7. A ZUNI WATER-JAR 
handles and represent animals’ heads, which 
are hollow and contain pebbles of clay. A slight increase in the development of 
the handles is shown in figure 97, also from Chiriqui. In this case the handles 
are attached horizontally. ‘The enlargement of asimple form ofa pair of handles, 
upon either side, connecting the winged lips with the shoulder of the bowl, is 
represented in a graceful form, as shown in figure 99, resembling the types of 


Greece and Cyprus. The fracture of a single handle would seem readily to have 
suggested the prototype of 


the pitcher. 

A pair of vertical handles 
extending on either side from 
the shoulder to the winged 
lip, is represented in figure 98, 
and foretells the advancement 
toward a type, the completed 
form of which appears in fig- 
ure 96. The latter further- 
more suggests connection with 
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the clay baskets and handled bowls of Zufii, to which 
a descriptive reference will be made farther on. 

It has been suggested, also, that the feet or legs at 
the base of bowls, trays or vases, were superadded features 
acquired, perhaps, rather 
recently. InChiriqu, how- 
ever, we have evidence that Ag 
such additions were com- 
mon in prehistoric times, 
and this may be said to be 
true, also, of the pottery of 
Mexico. A small tripod cup from Chiriqui is represented 
in figure 102; while in figure ror the vase is both handled 
and adorned with feet, presenting an exceedingly interest- 

ing comparison with a similar tripod vase from ancient 
Troy, reproduced herewith in figure 100, from Schliemann’s “* Ilios.’’ 

Because of the frequent reference to the province of Chiriqui, and the highly 
artistic ceramic remains obtained there, it is deemed 
eminently appropriate to digress for a moment in 
order to make note of that interesting region which 
has, until quite recently, remained almost unknown 
to the world at large. As stated in a previous pa- 
per, this province is politically a part of South Amer- 
ica, though geographically it belongs to the North 
American continent, lying immediately north of the 
Isthmus of Panama and touching the southern 
boundary of Costa Rica. 

The earliest published accounts are those of the 
Spanish conquerors, who traversed the country a FIG. 89. A ZUNI WATER-VASE 
number of times; but it was reserved 
for the era of railway and canal con- 
struction before accurate reports, con- 
cerning the geography and people, 
were made public. 

The present inhabitants are chiefly 
Indians and natives of mixed blood, 
whose chief subsistence consists of the 
natural products of the country. ‘They 
are believed to possess no_ trust- 
worthy traditions concerning the an- 
cient inhabitants—among Indians gen- 
erally such traditions are of little, if 
any, historic value—and they manifest 
no interest in the ancient burial places, 
as they might do, perhaps, were they 
the direct descendants of those whose 
p>ttery and metallic ornaments, are now 
so eagerly sought after by museums. 


FIG, 88a. A HEAD-MAT 


FIG. 90. A VASE FROM A WISCONSIN MOUND 
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The highest state of culture there may have . 
been contemporaneous with that of the metal-work- 
ers of New Grenada, upon the one hand, and with 
the manufacturers of pottery of Costa Rica, on the 
other, which period, without doubt, antedated the 
time of the Spanish 
conquest. Balboa, in 
1510, obtained at the 
capture of the Indian 


FIG. 91. AN ANCIENT VASE: TENNES- villa ge of Darien 
SBE ‘“ plates of gold such 
as they hang on their breasts and other parts, and 
other things, all of them amounting to ten thousand 
pesos of fine gold.’ (Herrara: Hist. of America, vi. 
369.) Pizarro, and others, plundered the natives 
wherever possible, and the reports of this wealth gave 446,92. a por FROM AN ALABAMA 
rise to all kinds of reports. The Atlantic coast-portion GRAVE 
of Chiriqui and Veragua was named by Columbus Castillo del Oro, because of the 
abundance of rich objects worn by its natives; and it is said that 
Costa Rica received its name in like manner; and also that tales 
of the mythical ‘* El] Dorado,’’ traditionally located in the in- 
terior of the South American Continent, originated from the same 
circumstance. 
ae It may be added that the metal-work of ancient Chiriqui con- 
FIG.93. A POT: ARKAN- SiSts to great extent, of effigies of the human form, artistically 
_— executed and finished with a delicate tracery of wire-work, 
resembling, tosome extent, Etruscan jewelry. 
The cemeteries are seldom found near the 
sea, but occur throughout the river-valleys, 
plateaus, and in the forests. They are nvem- 
erous and usually of small extent, though the 
one from which was obtained much of the fine 
ware now accessible for cxamination in the 
United States National Museum, extended 
over an area of about twelve acres. The 
graves are diverse in form and depth, and are 
variously classified by different modern explor- 
ers. The preservation of much of the pottery 
is due to 
the fact that the rectangular excavations, con- 
stituting the graves, have the walls lined or built 
up with stones, while in each corner is a pillar, 
the four supporting a large flagstone, thus leav- , 
ing a protected cavern, while the whole was 
buried undera mound of stones and earth. One 
variety of such quadrangular graves measures 
as much as six feet in depth, and from four to 
six feet in horizontal dimensions. In another 


FIG. 95. A POT: PECAN POINT, ARKANSAS 


FIG. 94. ANIMAL-HEAD HANDLES: CHIRIQUI 
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variety, however, the grave-pit was only two feet 
deep. There is still another form usually de- 
signated as a compound cist. In one of these, 
the upper portion was in all respects similar to 
the quadrangular grave, but from the middle of 
the cavern there descended a shaft to the depth 
of almost five feet, where the chamber was 
enlarged so as to measure from six to nine 
feet in horizontal dimen- 
sions. Fragments of po - 
tery strew the bottom o1 
such graves, but the en- *!6-97- HORIZONTAL HANDLES: CHIRIQUI 
tire cavity is now filled with a debris of earth and stones. 

Human remains are conspicuously absent, though 
from the location of the ornaments believed to have 
adorned the body of the buried person, at the time 
of his sepulture, the custom of burial may have been 
the same as with other modern tribes. | Cremation 
has been suggested to account for the almost gener- 
al absence of bones, but that custom is unknown 
among the present or historic tribes of this region. 

Respecting 
the deposition of 
pottery in these 
g-aves, there was apparently no regularity 
observed, since vessels are found in almost 
every position, and they appear to have been 
deposited carelessly, sometimes even during 
the process of filling in the earth, and some- 
times placed at the sides of the cavern in 
niches 
made 
by re- 
mov - 
ing 
wall- FIG. 98. A CHIRIQUI VASE 
pebbles. 

Although there are no surface-indica- 
tions of the presence of these graves, one 
familiar with searching for them experi- 
ences but little difficulty in finding them. 
A light iron rod is carried and frequently 
thrust into the loose soil, until it strikes 
stones and boulders covering the flagstone 
of some grave, which has been concealed by 
the soil during the lapse of centuries. 

The Spaniards found the people of Chi- 
riqui expert mechanics and metallurgists, 
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FIG. 99 A BROAD HANDLED VASE: CHIRIQUI 
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making articles of gold, and of alloys of gold with 
both tin and copper; they were also familiar with the 
use of the blowpipe. Some of the human effigies 
are plated, but the authenticity of the gilding can- 
not be satisfactorily or finally settled until further 
scientific and responsible examinations shall have 
been conducted toward that end. 

One of the best arguments in favor of the native 
origin of the forms and decorations found there, is 
that they are foreign to the 
European types of that and 
anterior dates. The gen- 
eral expression and ensem- 
ble of these metallic wares, 
are reproduced in pottery, though the latter is necessarily 
larger and less delicate. Animate forms are observed in 
numerous examples presented in connection with the 
ceramic products of Chiriqui, some of which have been 
reproduced in previ- 
ous papers this 
series, while others 
are yet to receive at- 


FIG. 101. A LARGE VASE: CHIRIQUI 


FIG. 100. A TROJANTRIPop tention. 

Interesting vari- 
ants of the preceding, illustrate the develop- 
ment of the form of the vase, mouth and feet 
(figs. 103 and 104) ; and another noteworthy 
specimen, also from Chiriqui, is shown in fig- 
ure 106, where the legs are hollow and the or- 
namentation is in white paint. The flaring rim 
is rather unusual, though in the following illus. 
tration (fig. 105), it is recurved, while the bowl 
is furthermore sustained by three grotesque fig- 
ures. A globular vase, supported by three 
legs formed of bands, is given underfigure 104, 
because of its resemblance to a type (fig. 100) 
exhumed from tumuli in Greece and 
Asia Minor. The four feet of the shal- 
low vase from Chiriqui (fig. 107) form 
an unusual feature,—so much so that 
it has been thought worth while to 
give also a picture (fig. r1o) of a Zuni 
cooking-vessel with four tall feet, since 
it is believed to be the only one in the 
whole National Museum, whose pottery 
collections comprise many thousands 
of entries. The necessity for secure 
supports, in this instance, is obvious. 


FIG. 103. A TRIPOD VASE: CHIRIQUI 


FIG. 102, A TRIPOD CUP: CHIRIQUI 
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One of the most interesting four-footed 
vessels of this type is a vase from Chiriqui 
(fig. 108) which is sub-cubical in form, with a 
high funnel-shaped rim; and is ornamented at 
the ends by two grotesque human figures, the 
legs and feet 
of which act 
as supports. 
The modeling 
is well done 
and the som- 
ber, yellowish- 
gray, tinted 
surface is 
highly pol- 
ished and is 
relieved by 
= black and red 
lines and dots. This is perhaps one of the most 
remarkable vases ever obtained in Chiriqui,—a re- 
gion which has furnished an extensive collection of 
beautiful specimens to the Smithsonian [nstitution. 

It is a well-known fact that a considerable 
traffic has been established in fraudulent arch- 
eological specimens, particularly in fanciful 
types of pottery alleged to have been recovered 
in Mexico and Central America; and it is as- 
tonishing to learn with what difficulty and pa- 
tience some of the imitators labor in producing 
so-called ‘‘ mound ”’ pottery,—an illicit indus- 
try due to the interest aroused by valuable 
finds of antiquities in several states of the 
Mississippi valley. - Fictitious pottery from 
the regions south of the Mexican boundary are 
often overdone, in both ornamentation and the 
grouping together of mythical and organic 
forms which are known, from: a cult-stand- 
point, to be antagonistic to one another. 
Furthermore, in order to imitate as near- 
ly as possible the paste employed by the 
aboriginal potters, shreds of ancient pot- 
tery are pulverizedand mixed with fresh 
materials in the composition of fraudu- 
lent wares; and the forms and decora- 
tions of the ancient articles are also 
closely followed. 

Much of the ‘‘ pueblo”’ pottery from 
the valley of the Rio Grande in New  rig.1o7. a rouR-LEGGED SHALLOW VASE; CHIRIQUI 


CHIRIQUI 


FIG. 105. CHIRIQUI 


FIG. 105. CHIRIQUI 
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Mexico, is not made by the Indians, but by Mexi- 
cans who are intermarried with Indians, or who have 
settled there for the purpose of supplying the de- 
mand of tourists, from whom exorbitant prices are 
often obtained for exceedingly poor objects. 
Before leaving the subject of wide-mouthed jars 
or vases, attention may be called to atype of ves- 
sel rarely approached in form in America, but which 
is common in Asia Minor and along the northern 


FIG. 109. AN ANCIENT BRITISH 
BURIAL VASE 

shores of the Mediterranean. 
This type is best illustrated 
by the amphora,—a graceful, 
elongated vessel, usually ter- 
minating below in asharp pro- 
jection, enabling it to be 
thrust in the sand until it will 
stand upright; and which was 
used for storing wine, oil, and 
other substances. The nearest 
approach in form, in America, 
is found in the basket-work of 
some of the western Indians, 
an example of which was given 
FIG, 108. A GROTESQUE Neg in the first chapter of this 

series, fig. 2. This type appears 


to serve as the prototype of the narrow-neck- 

ed urns, vases and possibly of the pitchers. 
Wide-mouthed vases, near:y resembling 
the ordinary red earthern flower-pot, were 
used by nearly all primitive peoples as ciner- 
ary or burial urns, the forms being almost 
identical, whether from the barrows of Scot- 
land; the mounds of America; the graves of 
the ancient Peruvians; or the buried cities 
of Asia Minor. An ancient British specimen 
is shown herewith in fig. rog. Another type, 
used for the same purpose, has a body rather 
more globular in form, though the wide 
mouth remains as in the preceding; illustra- 
tions of this variety have already been given. 
(To be continued) FIG. 110, A ZUNI COOKING-POT 
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SUGGESTIONS OF ARCADIA 
By Potiy Kinc 
With original tllustrations by Thomas B. Crag. 


THERE is a certain school of animal-painters, whose pictures, having little en- 
vironment of scene or landscape, are suggestive of the bareness of life-studies. 

These pictures, in spite of all their cleverness of technique, fall somewhat short 
in imagination and fulness of the artist’s work who is familiar with nature’s moods, 
: who sees glorious effects of light and cloud breaking over the humble stable-yard, 
who notes the color of light summer woods and gleaming birch-trees, and the 
heated atmosphere of July days when the sun slants over glowing hills, and over 
the dappled backs of lazy cattle cooling their feet in shady brooks. 

This is the poetry of the lives of dumb creatures,—-the poetry of nature whicl: 
is their home. It has given us the canvases of Troyon, whose magnificent animals 
live among pastures worthy of the days when Jove, to further his earthly projects, 
did not disdain to assume the form of a bull;—the pictures of Jules Dupré, too, who 
shows us the well-to-do peasant’s herd, or perhaps his sole cow, feeding in a 
flat meadow with bordering poplar-trees, or being driven home by a stout young 
woman in picturesque faded blue petticoat and wooden shoes. Rosa Bonheur, too, 
never neglected the *‘scenario ’’ of her pictures. 

Thomas B. Craig is happy in this, that he is equally at home in landscape as 
well as in the delineation of our four-footed friends. In ‘*‘ A Breezy Morning in 
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ALONG AN OLD WOOD-ROAD IN ULSTER COUNTY, NEW YORK 


June ’’ the sheep are as they would be in nature, subordinate to the scene as a 
whole; and as they crop the grass on the daisied hillside, simply add to the reposeful 


A MILL-POND IN ULSTER COUNTY, NEW YORK 
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pastoral character of the quiet - 
summer day, the cloudless sky, 
and the leafy trees which cluster 
around the ample barns. The 
picture of the ruined mill, beside 
the rushing mountain torrent, 
strikes a deeper, sadder note, as 
indeed it may, for there is no sad- 
der spectacle than a deserted 
home, with its gaping windows and 
falling roof. How often, alas! 
the traveler in New England, ex- 
ploring a picturesque half over- 
grown roadway, comes to what once was a happy homestead,—the weeds now 
running riot in the once cherished flower-garden, the hearth round which gathered 
a happy family, now cold and fireless. It is well, indeed, when these poor remains 
are reclaimed by the zeal of the searcher after an abandoned farm, as in the charm- 
ing artist-colony near Windsor, Vermont, where Thomas W. Dewing, Augustus 
St. Gaudens, Charles A. Platt and other well-known people have caused the poor 
ruins to rise again under skillful architectural fingers. 

Probably there is no branch of the artistic profession which brings with it 
greater labor and greater discouragements than that of painting animals. Beauti- 
ful women can stand stock still by the hour, simulating the primness of Priscilla, 
the witchery of Helen, or the charm of a modern society-girl. Summer light re- 
peats itself; nay, even the waves of the sea lap the shore with a certain regularity. 
But who can account for the friskings, the extraordinary leg-action, the wild 
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gayety and abandon, of a young bull in 
May, when, if he only had any common- 
sense, he would realize that it was time 
to fall into pose and have his portrait 
taken. This brings to mind Frank Stock- 
ton’s story of the enthusiast who bought 
a beautiful cow, and, having tethered 
the creature to a post in the centre of 
the meadow, settled himself, with easel, 
camp-stool and umbrella, for a long 
morning’s work. But alas! the ‘*‘ con- 
trairy ’’ creature, had her own opinion 
about cropping the grass with a pair of 
eyes fixed intently upon her. Round and 
round the meadow went the cow. 


WHITEFACE 


Round and round went the artist, until 
his visions of bucolic peacefulness 
were mingled with a comet-like appari- 
tion, with flying tail and warlike horns. 
Probably the cattle who sat to Mr. 
Craig for his vigorous studies of heads 


A HOLSTEIN 


did not act that way. They probably 
came and stood about him, gazing at 
him with their soft brown eyes and 
chewing the reflective cud. On the 
other hand the sympathy and rapport 
that is often established between the 
animal-painter and his subjects are 
quite wonderful, the old rhyme of Mary 
and her little lamb seeming to have a 
greater psychological meaning than the keciae 
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writer of the verses intended. The keepers of the Jardin des Plantes in Paris 
still tell stories of the lions and tigers who knew Barye asan especial friend. In- 
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deed he was not only an admirer of 
their grace and strength, but took the 
keenest interest in all their domestic 
affairs, —the birth of cubs, the deaths, 
and the new animals from Asia and 
Africa. Like the artist Gér6mé, Barye 
was devoted to kittens, and would 
watch by the hour their playful gambol- 
ings, tracing in their agile movements 
the likeness to their relatives the tigers. 

Barye’s doing was very like that of 
Millet, only in another field. As Millet 
drew attention to the humanity of the 
despised peasant and helped him, so 
Barye helped the cause of the dumb 
creation. ‘‘ He raised the animal in art, 
as Millet did the human caste from 
which he sprang.”’ 

Speaking of the more limited sphere 
of his professional activities, his mission 
was to raise animal statuary from the 
contemptible position in which he found it, and to this end he took such pains as his 
predecessors never thought needful, because they were content with a conventional 
classicism against which Barye revolted. He made preliminary sketches in pencil 
and water-color for outline and pose. The animal was then examined by touch 
and measurement until it was completely known. Next, we are told, the model 
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A SHEEP FEEDING: A STUDY 


KITTY LAMB 
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A POOL IN THE MEADOW 


was constructed, measurement by measurement, from the life-studies not only, but 
from studies of the skeleton, the flayed carcass of the beast and the skin. Noth- 
ing was left to chance. 

Thus far it is a foundation of science. The conscientious taxidermist does the 
same and then clothes the clay or tow effigy with the skin of the living animal he 
simulates. Both are realists. But now the well-grounded artist lets imagination 
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have its way. He is master of the 
animal’s organism, knowing it inside 
and out: and he can take liberties with it, 
—‘‘make a wild beast more than wild.”’ 

It is related that the painter Rous- 
seau remarked of Barye’s magnificent 
lion in the Tuileries that it had all its 
fur much more truly than if the sculp- 
tor had modeled it hair by hair. 

But to turn back from the artist of 
the ‘* Running Elephant ’’ and ‘* The 
Standing Bear ’’ to the purely bucolic 
mood of the accompanying pictures, 
since the days of the Eclogues of Virgil 
there has been no more beautiful sub- 
ject for poet or artist than the peaceful 
scenes of happy country life. And in 
this age of steam and rush, it is a good 
thing to get away, even on canvas, 
from the noise and bustle of every-day JUNE 
life, and to see the twilight stealing 
over the flat meadows where the sheep with their faithful watch-dog wait patiently 
for the shelter of the fold. Dumb, woolly creatures, they bring again with their ~ 
soft calling the old message of peace and rest,—echo of the days when the world 
was young and the poet wrote to his friend: ‘* Thou too has’t been in Arcadia.”’ 
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THE HUMAN FACE 
By Epwarp KING 


With origina! tllustrations by I. S. Coburn. 


THE artist who, like F. S. Coburn, can ac- 
curately depict the human face, is to be con- 
gratulated. It is the most mysterious and 
difficult of all subjects: of infinite variety of 
aspect; more changeable than a_ landscape 
under sun or shadow; grandiose or petty ac- 
cording to the emotions of the soul which it 
reflects. I take it that the capable portraii- 
painter is a reader of souls. Alertness must 
be his prime characteristic: he must be quick 
to note the subtle change which has enhanced 
the brilliancy of the look, or taken all the sheen 
from the brow. 

No face ever has the same expression for a 
quarter of an hour. ‘The main lines are, of 
; course, unchanged: but their appearance is 
modified by the constant play of emotion. There are no masked faces for the 
portrait-painter. I once heard a venerable proficient in the art of securing por- 
traits say that diplomats made bad sitters. ‘* The emotion which they display in 
endeavoring to appear emotionless,’’ he explained, ‘* renders their expression al- 
most as difficult to seize as that of a ray of sunlight.’’ Your actor is easily por- 
trayed, because he has the trick—though it is hardly fair to so call it—of fixing an 
emotion, as if it were frozen, on his features. 

I was once walking with Rossi, the em- 
inent Italian tragedian, late at night on the 
Boulevard Haussmann in Paris. The actor 
was illustrating some one of his theories 
about the interpretation of Shakespeare's 
** King Lear,’’ and at a certain point in his 
animated discourse: ‘‘ Zenes, this is the way 
to portray it! ’’ he said; and he ran forward 
a few steps and in the glare of a gas-light 
threw himself,—-with that delightful uncon- 
sciousness of self so characteristic of the 
southern temperament,—into an imposing 
attitude as Lear cursing his ungrateful 
daughters. 

I stood spell-bound, for the tragedian was 
Lear in that brief moment. Despite the in- 
congruity of the crush-hat held in his hand, 
of the evening-dress, and of the surround- ee 
ings, the majestic and awful anger of the Sia 
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The Human 


outraged king was so fixed upon Ros- 

si’s face that it dwarfed all else, and 

struck with awe the chance passers 
who beheld it. Such an artist can truly 
command his face when he goes to the 

portrait-painter. But the statesman 

cannot, and knowing that he cannot, 

he makes a difficult and capricious sit- 
ter. When Mr. Healy was painting the 
picture of Daniel Webster, there were 
mornings on which the Jove-like ora- 
tor insisted on having only his garments 
or his hands painted. This was be- 
cause he knew that on those particular 
occasions his massive features were not 

at their best. 

There is noart which can adequate- 
ly express a beautiful face. I should 
think that music, by reason of its vast 
variety, bytheinfinity of its own moods, 
might perhaps come much nearer toit | 
than painting. Butif the painter were 
allowed to make many sketches of a 
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THE MODEL 


face under widely differing circumstances, he might succeed at last in reproducing 
all its loftier aspects. None can ever paint the whole soul, nor even all its manifesta- 


THE STUDENT’S SISTER 


tions on the human face. As well try 
to fix upon canvas the myriad phases 
of Ocean. 

The life of humanity is, after all, 
the noblest subject for the painter. 
Perhaps it is that one which has best 
chanceto outlivethe ages. Thenoble 
forms which enshrine, the exquisite 
faces which reflect, the grandest and 
holiest ideals of the races, were cop- 
ied from every-day life by the cun- 
ning hands of the masters. It is bet- 
ter to have painted a Madonna than 
amountain. The ‘‘Angelus’’ of Mil- 
let touches more deeply than the 
“Chill October’’ of Millais, because 
humanity is made its central charm. 

The varying beauty and mystery 
of a fair woman’s features—divers 
et ondoyant, as old Montaigne hath it, 
—are nobler and have a greater 
lesson in them for us than the chang- 
ing charms of a June day. 
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Drawn by Woldemar triederich : 
THE WILD HUNTSMAN. VIII.—THE WOUNDED COUNT 


Count Hackelberend is fatally wounded in the forest by a wild boar during one 
of his hunts. His men make a litter and carry him away to his Castle Trese- 
burg, followed by the maledictions of an old crone who reminds him of the curse. 


JOTTINGS AT NEW ORLEANS 
By HAMMERSMITH 


With original tllustrations by the author. 


of palms and roses! To the artist fresh from the 
chilly north it seems a foretaste of paradise. Its 
climate and vegetation are semi-tropical, and its 
people—all that this visitor cares for—belong nat- 
urally to it. The artist turns his back upon the 
American, prosperous, modern aspect of the north- 
ern half of the city, and wishes to see only the odd 
and foreign features, and to fancy it a town of Italy 
or southern France. 

Nothing can be more enchanting than a ram- 
ble through the narrow streets of the crowded o!d- 

7” fashioned quarter on the French side of Canal 
street. The buildings are ancient and queer,—long sloping roofs broken by 
oddly shaped dormers and gables, and sheltering beneath overhanging eaves 
verandas, or galleries, as the citizens call them, whose beautiful wrought-iron 
trellis-work is almost hidden under Maréchal Niel roses. 

Now and then a wrought-iron gate in the brick walls permits a glimpse of one 
of the large paved courts around which so many of these old houses are built. 
Tropical plants grow within it, in careless profusion; oddly shaped water-jars are 
standing about; and perhaps the curious gaze will be answered by a pair of dreamy 
black eyes, that leave no doubt that their owner might trace her ancestry far back 
among the Creoles. 

Another charming stroll is along Esplanade street, to study the grand old 
colonial houses, each in its great garden; while the street itself is a long archway 
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of foliage. It is only a 

step from here to one of _\ 
the canals frequented by . 
the Italian lug- SS 

Neapolitan in A 
build and rig and : : 
crew, and always pic- 
turesque, but espec- 
ially so when tied to 
the canal-wharves or =—~ = 
drawn up along the 
levee, their huge lateen sails 
1 osely festooned to the slant- 
ed yards, and their decks over- 
flowing, perhaps, with oranges. 

The river-front has, indeed, almost unlimited attractions for the sketcher, from 
the old Choctaw women from across the river, selling gumbo and herbs, or the 
Italian vender of shells, baby-alligators or pineapples, to the busy commercial part, 
where hundreds of darkies are handling cotton as joyous!y as the northern boys 
are playing with the snow. 

A special afternoon must be given to the battle-grounds, about five miles 
down the eastern bank of the Mississippi river. The street-cars carry one nearly 
to the scene of Jackson’s famous conflict, leaving only a short and lovely walk. 
At the right of the road rolls the great booming river, and at the left are beautiful 
plantations, with white colonial houses loitering peacefully among ‘the tall moss- 
draped live-oaks and magnolias. A little further on is the National Cemetery 
and then the battle-field of 1815. 

One object here is especially inviting for a sketch,—an old brick-and-stucco 
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“‘powder-house,’’ roofed with long split shingles, 
and in just that delightful state of partial dilap- 
idation that makes a thing picturesque. The 
beautifying hand of nature has taken up 
what man has neglected, and given the 
shingles and the remnants of 
other woodwork a velvety gray 
tone which no art could apply to 
them. The white stucco is grad- 
ually falling off in irregular 
patches, allowing the red of the bricks to —_ 
show; and green vines climb up here and ns = = 
there, and curl about empty doorways, where : y FRUIT-BOATS 
swallows dart in and out, flashing in the sunshine 
an instant and then swallowed up by the shadow. 

One can hardly conceive of studio-practice in such a city and climate as this in 

| Spring. No person can stay in the house who is physically 

able to get out-of-doors There is a quality of softness 
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and pervading warmth and odorousness which 

Ni can only be expressed by that word ‘‘balmy”’ 
WAN: —a term whose meaning is only faintly under- 
stood by the northerner, even on his mild- 
| est and most beautiful of June days. The 
fs ee air is full of the scent of innumerable and 


vegetation of the cane-brakes, the spicy frag- 
: rance of the Louisiana woods. Mere existence 
7; 7 is a delight; it seems all one requires in this de- 
- licious air, where the mere fact of breathing is a 
pleasure, and one believes in the Fountain of Youth. 
To crown such a morning, perhaps, you gain 
admittance to some old Creole garden that hcs 
been handed down from father to son, and 
always kept as it used to be because no 
person with new tastes has come in to 
change it. That soft artistic appearance 
of age and undisturbed tradition 
overlies the whole lovely spot. 
The old trees still stand 
where they were planted 
by the first proprietor. 
Winds, dews and sunshine, 
indeed, seem to have 
leagued with each successive genera- : 
tion against anything that would mar ws - 
the beauty of the old homestead or . 
disturb its almost sacred associations. 
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unnamed flowers, and breathes of the cy- 
IN press, juniper and bay, the odorous thronging 
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THE VISTA THROUGH THE SHADOW 
By Mary T. 


With original illustrations by S. M. Wetson. 


He had never been out of his own country, yet he always hoped that sometime 
his country would send him away upon some confidential errand. He began 
hoping it when he was a boy and he kept on 
hoping it when he was an old man, so that he 
grew into the habit of thinking of himself as 
The Foreign Representative. 

As the years passed he came to havea great 
many habits. If he had suddenly lost them 
his friends would have been lonely, for there 
was something sweet and gentle in them all. 
He had his favorite little nooks and corners 
about the place, and you could tell just where : 
to find him at certain hours, or at least you 
could be sure that if you did not find him where 
\ you looked first, he would be in the place that 

j came before it or after it in his daily schedule. 
When he came up to the house, too, if you had 
not known his slow, thoughtful step so well, you 
would have known the little pause he always made by the door as he looked through 
the house to the light beyond. He called it the vista through the shadow. 

The Representative’s daughter and 
his wife were both rather young. Peo- 
ple always said, ‘‘his daughter and his 
wife,’’ because of the two his daughter 
was rather the better acquainted with 
him. His wife had always been so 
much younger and so much older than 
he that they seemed to have very little V1 
incommon to talk about except their fond- — {! 
ness for each other. It was a genuine fond- : hy 
ness, but they had been married long |!" 
enough to have said nearly allthat needed | 
to be said about it, and so she staid quietly | “a 
among her books and a kindly silence fell 
between them. It was different with the 
child. 

The Foreign Representative had been a 
home representative and had done good service 
more than once. But now, either his ideas - 
had come to be old-fashioned, or he himself 
was considered too old for active life. He 
began to see that his people were happier 
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he staid at home and fell into all his pleasant set- 
tled ways. 

One day his daughter passed through the vista 
of the shadow with a letter in her hand. Her bright 
eyes seemed impatient of her feet, she was so full of 
eagerness. 

‘* T think,’’ she had said to her mother, ‘‘ I think 
that papa will have called the colts up into the lane 
by the barn to pet them. Ill bring him back if it 
is anything worth while, and I’m sure it is.”’ 

The Representa- 
tive’s wife smiledas the girl went out through sunlight 
and shade and summer greenness, swinging her hat 
in her hand. ‘The Representative’s wife might be 
older and younger than her hus- 
band, but she was very much the 
same age with her child, which was 
strange, since the child understood 
and she did not, —but then she knew 
that she did not understand. 

The girl ran down the hillside swinging her 
hat in circles so that it caught itself full of the 
sunshine and then of the shade. You could nce 
imagine a girl like that in a place where she could 
not run, she was so like the round-eyed colts that 

et were nosing about her father. The Representative 
AND HIS WIFE was there, just as she expected, and the colts 
lifted up their heads and looked at her in perplexity, because, instead of making 
one of them, she called her father away, waving some insignificant white summons 
at him with her right hand, as soon as she came in sight. 

*‘ Nothing of importance,’’ The Representative said to the colts, 
and yet he left them when they knew that they had not found half 
of the things he had hidden in his pockets. It was not his habit to 
act like this, and they looked after him with young troubled eyes, 

The Representative read the letter through and strode off toward 
the house without a word. His 
daughter started to follow him 
and then stood still. It was not 
his habit to act like this, 
and she looked after him 
with young troubled eyes: 
she looked after him a 
moment and then she ran 
and caught him by the 
hand. 

He turned and gave her 
a short abstracted glance. 
‘““Tam going to tell your 
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mother,’’ he said. ‘‘ I do not know what she will think of it."’ 

There was no doubt that it was something important if the girl and the colts 
must wait, for it was not their custom to wait at all. At least they could consult 
with one another about it, so the girl took her father’s place in the lane; but she 
was only a makeshift in their estimation, not a substitute, for there was nothing 
but a crumpled ribbon in her pocket. 

The Representative hurried on, seeing nothing that was around him until he 
reached the house. At the door, almost unconsciously he paused. As he stood 
there looxing into the vista through the shadow, it grew so beautiful and so dear 
to him that he forgot to go inside. 

When his wife came out to meet him there were tears in his eyes. ‘* What is 
it? ’’ she cried anxiously. ‘‘ What has happened ?”’ 

‘* T—I am a foreign representative,’’ he said. 

The tears glimmered in her eyes, too, and she bent her head. ‘* Have you told 
the child? *’ she asked. 

That night The Representative could not sleep. His mind was errant, or else 
the old place itself was errant, for round and round and round each other they 
circled, and he did not try to keep them still. The spots he loved had grown so 
‘human to him that the most prosaic of them meant something beyond its prosaic 
value, and he had plans for them all. But. your friends tire you when they circle 
round and round and 
round you all the night. 
At last The Representa- 
tive rose noiselessly to 
see if he could walk 
away from them. 
Yet at the win- 
dow hecould not 
help but look if 
he could see the 
scattered fruit- 
trees in the door- 
yard, he had 
looked down at 
them so often 
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and seen them bending white and 
silent beneath him, laden with the 
still snow of winter or the fluttering 
snow of spring. 

The moon was just creeping above 
a black drift of clouds that did not 
look like clouds, but like a wind-swept 
sea. When he was a boy he had once 
seen the moon rising like that above 
the black sea, and he had said to him- 
self, ‘‘ I will cross that sea,*’ and he 
had been ‘‘the foreign representative’’ 
ever since. He stood quite still and 
watched until the moon rose high and 
clear into the tranquil depths of night. 
Then he stole back to his bed and fell 
asleep, but as he fell asleep he mur- 
mured, ‘‘ I will cross that sea.’’ 

It was a very foreign land to which 
The Representative was sent. At 
least, in spite of all his joy, he found it so sometimes, and came in wearily. Peo- 
ple did not do things there as he had learned to do them. He felt that what he 
did looked awkward in these foreign eyes, and yet he could not tell that things 
would seem awkward until after they were done. He was very happy to be there, 
but he seemed to himself much older and more out of date than he had ever 
seemed at home. It was not so with his daughter; she had a child’s way of belonging 
wherever she might be, and he realized that he was much older than she,—he be- 

e gan to feel as old as his wife. 

“(OM ie One day when he came in, feeling shrinking and 
sensitive with the knowledge that he was a strang- 
er, his wife looked up at him from the book which 
she was always reading, just as she had always 
been reading at home. When she saw his face 
she came across to him and laid her hands upon 
his shoulders. 

‘* IT know that I have never understood 
you very well,’’ she said, ‘‘but I under- 
stand you now. Do you know that 
you are homesick? ”’ 

‘‘T am tired,’’ said The 
_ Representative, ‘“‘I think 
that isall. Iam very happy 
to be here.’’ 

** You are not happy as 
the child is happy,’ his wife 
answered, ‘‘but perhaps you 
Cos can be as happy as I am, if 
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‘* Tam afraid that even 
you cannot make me young, 
dear,’’ sighed The Repre- 
sentative. am begin- 
ning to see that this has 
come too late. You and I 
are growing old, and yes— 
perhaps I am a litcle home- 
sick. I have come too 
late."’ His wife laughed in 
a way that made her seem 
like the child, and gave 
him an unexpected caress. 
‘“It makes me feel young 
to be of an age with you,”’ 
she said, ‘‘but come, I want 
you to see something that 
I have found,’’ and they 
went out, walked together and looked about them comfortably in the foreign country. 

Nothing seemed so foreign to them when they walked together as it had when 
they were apart, and The Representative said ‘‘ It is very home-like for us two to 
be going along side by side.’’ 

His wife did not answer. She was remembering that at home they had never 
gone side by side. He had not asked her, and she had not asked him—it had been 
so quiet and easy not to ask. She felt that she was very ike the place to which 
she was taking him, a place which he had often seen, but at which he had never 
looked. 

For the least self-assertive of women there comes a time when she must claim 
her own. The Representa- 
tive’s wife had not known that 
ee there would be such a time, 
and she did not know what to 
do when she found that she 
had reached it. She had come 
out almost gayly, and now she 
was trembling. A 
thousand words pres- 
sed to her lips, but she 
could not speak them, 
for she knew that if 
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she spoke there would be a 
tremor in her voice. 

‘*Don‘t try to outwalk me,’’ 
The Representative said, 
and drew her back to him. 
‘*Are you homesick, too? 
he asked. 

Haven’t you seen 
she said. ‘*I have been 
homesick for so long.’’ 

long?’’ said The 
Representative. ‘* Yes, it 
does seem long, but really we 
have only been here a little 
while.”’ 

“Oh, you don’t know what 
I mean,”’ she cried, ‘* I won- 
der if I can make you under- 
stand. You have left me 
alone—I have let you leave 
me by myself—’’ but as she 
looked into his face she 
grew compassionate again and strong. She had learned to fully understand, and 
the sad part of a woman’s understanding is the knowledge that she must always 
be compassionate toward the man she loves. 

‘* IT believe you have forgotten,’’,she said, ‘‘ that it is 7 who am happy and 
that I am taking you out to show you something that will make you as happy as I 
am. You have passed it a hundred times without seeing it, so you don’t know 
~ how little difference there is between this and home.’’ 

‘* 1 know already that there isn’t much difference,’’ said The Representative, 
and they walked on together in a silence that was the sweetest part of all they 
said, for The Representative was happy in the new companionship which he thought 
so old, and his wife was happier than he, having saved herself from telling him 
how deeply she was sad. 

At last they reached an archway through which they could see the light be- 
yond. He looked at it joyfully, and afterward, day after day, they went there to- 
gether and sometimes they leaned against the archway. They were never home- 
sick and The Foreign Representative did not feel that he was a stranger or had 
come too late. It was the most beautiful spot he had found in the foreign 
country, and he called it the vista through the shadow. 
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COSTUMES IN THE TIME OF NAPOLEON 
By HELEN INGERSOLL 
With tllustrations derived from contemporary drawings. 


No consequence of the French Revolution was 
more immediate and noticeable than the effect upon 
the fashion of woman’s dress. Costume, preyious 
to that red line across the page of French history, 
had distinguished strongly the rich and titled class 
from the poor and humble, and when these distinc- 
tions were, in theory, obliterated, differences of dress 
were leveled with them, and the process, as is 
usually the case in such changes, was a leveling 
downward. 

A glance at the costumes of the Parisians in the 
golden fix de siecle days of a century ago—in which 
the investigator is greatly aided by a study of the conscientious 
paintings of the period—will show how sweeping, rapid, and 
curious were the changes that followed the great social upheaval 

that was due in no small degree to the very fashions it wrecked. 

Befere the fatal year 1789, the panniers of the tightly laced ladies of the court 
of Louis XVI swelled fully three feet outward from each hip,and the trains of their 
gowns were quite as long. The hair of the ladies about Marie Antoinette was 
piled high on top of their heads, and, like that of the men of the period, was pow- 
dered as if with snow, while black patches contrasted sharply with rouge on the 
delicate faces;—and the rest of the gay -world followed this and every other 
extravagance as fast as it could, reckless of what might be happen- 
ing to their humbler sisters, who were barely able to shield them- 
selves from the cold. - One of the foremost charges against the 
nobility was that it piled upon the head the flour tnat should have 
been used for bread. Powder and paint were signs of riches, and 

riches meant cruel oppression in the eyes of the popu- 

CGse~, lace. Hence the Reign of Terror; and after that, al- 
Z though some obstinately refused to give up the cus- 
x toms of the old régime, most of the French aristo- 
ma ges Crats, prudently, if not cheerfully, cut off their long 
AYR tresses, threw away their cuirasses, and ap- 
“ : > peared in simple, graceful, tricolored garments 
=——mere citizens of Paris. Those were the days 
when nothing but ared-white-and-blue cockade 


would save from the scaffold anyone whose 

costume seemed to indicate the aristocrat. 

! SANE In the first days of the revival following the Reign of 
ELAS, SNL Terror women’s gowns were simple, since no one had money 
for anything elaborate; but as the exiled families gradually 

eH rive came back to their estates, wealth increased and dress be- 


came more varied and expensive for those who could afford it. 
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Little by little turbulence subsided, and order and safety re- 
turned. When the guillotine, dulled by constant use, ceased to 
menace daily the white throats of /es Paristennes, the whole city, 
ecstatic with relief and the new era at hand, took to dancing; 
and, moreover, no sooner were the dancers freed from the over- 
shadowing terror of sudden death, than they promptly tried to 
retaste the horror and mock at it. A society was formed at Paris 
consisting only of persons who had had some very near relative 
killed on the Place de la Revolution, or at the Barrier du Trone. 
These exclusives organized the Bal des Victimes, 
at which were seen strange fashions of salutation 
and apparel, originating in the customary prepa- 
ration on the scaffold of the victims of the knife. 
Short hair, compulsory the year before, now be- 
came the fashion, and flowing locks were cropped 
in the back of the neck as the executioner had 
cropped the hair of his doomed victims, and this 
gruesome style of haircutting @ /a 7itus spread over all France. 

But the strain of this enforced self-denial and affectation could 

not last.. Fashionable life, that had been obliged to lie dor- 
262) mant during the Revolution and the dreadful year that fol- 
lowed, awoke into full and fantastic vigor under the Direc- 
tory, which, beginning in 1795, ushered in the giddiest period 
the vivacious metropolis and its volatile inhabitants ever saw. Exhilarated by 
their freedom to enjoy themselves, the Parisiennes now thought of nothing but 
dress and amusement, and innumerable balls filled the nights. 

Said one Englishman, writing of the city during the winter of 
1796-97: ‘‘ The men have an air of cut-throats, with their hair falling e> 
onto the shoulders; their colored cravats; their coats and trousers 
oddly cut; their enormous canes; and their wild angular hats.’’ 
The cravats he mentions were so high as fairly to envelop the ears. 

In these circumstances, there naturally arose a great demand 3% \ 
for a feminine costume better than the nondescript apparel of 
the Revolution. It must also be something different from that 
prevailing under the old régime, for no one, except perhaps a 
few extremists, cared to return to the finery and powder of 
Marie Antoinette. After many designs had been 
tried, the students of the historical painter, Jacques 
Louis David, noted for his classical taste and 
knowledge, persuaded their women-friends to wear 
gowns imitating antique draperies, and Roman and 
Greek designs became the order of the day. 
Dresses were worn with waists so short that the belt was under 
the armpits; and so very decol/eté, that the bodice was often 
merely the cincture and a scant ruffle above it. Not only 
was costume revolutionized, but all notions of morality 
seemed to have been destroyed by the political and 
social overturning thet had taken place, and the period 
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of the Directory became one of unexampled 
license. 

The AMerveilleuses were the extravagants of 
fashion: the Mymphes deified nudity, so to 
speak. It was they who wore transparent 
robes, over flesh-colored, close-fitting chemises 
reaching to the knees, where they were met by 
the gay ribbons that fastened the sandal onto the 
naked foot. Anklets and toe-rings were shown 
by women wearing gowns @ /’ Athenian, that is, slit 
up the sides. The arms, when not left totally 
bare, were covered with long gloves, delicately 
tinted to harmonize with the gown, and made 
without buttons, being sometimes fastened at the 
top with an elastic band. 

The English writer quoted above, says that » 
in 1796 the women of Paris promenaded & la 
Bagatelle,dressed almost as if they were going to a 
ball. ‘*Except ata ball, the women of a!l classes 
enroll about their shoulders, and the upper part of 
their bodies, great handkerchiefs, usually purple 
in hue.’’ Perhaps these kerchiefs were only 
another form of fichus, which appeared in 
great numbers during the Directory. They 
came in the most delicate tints and textures, 
were draped according to the fancy of the 
wearer, and always served to accentuate the 
outlines of the figure—an effect then sought 
by all good dressers. 

Head-coverings were of many shapes and 
varieties. Quaint and ugly bonnets, little 
filets of ribbon, and turbans, introduced after 
the Egyptian conquests of Napoleon, confined 
the short locks of the women. 

In 1797 Anglomania invaded France, Eng- 
lish styles being introduced by the French 
dres#makers, who had fled to Great Britain; 
and women wore hideous bonnets with un- 
becoming green veils. They adopted also the 
“*spencer, ’’—an absurd little curtailed jacket, 
of which the origin was ascribed to the Eng- 
lish Lord Spencer. He was sleeping, we are 
told, in his chaise, the back part of which 
took fire, and before he awoke the tails 
of his long redingote were entirely burned, 
whereupon my lord calmly rounded off the 
remainder of the garment with a pair of 

scissors, and appeared in London in that 
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garb. His tailor fancied that this was some new foreign style and copied it, dis- 
tributing similarly abbreviated jackets as ‘‘ the fashion.”’ 

Reticules, or ridicules, as they were amusingly styled, ornamented with jewels 
or cameos, hung from the Parisienne’s belt. A bit of finery called sadder 
(apron), a combination of belt and fichu, was sometimes worn, one sarcastic writer 
hinting that this was of practical use in those days of transparent clothing. The 
tunics, which occasionally appeared during the rage for low-necked dresses, were 
said to have been suggested by Chinese robes. 

Physicians and clergymen preached in vain against this shameless and suicidal 
exposure of the body under the Directory, but to no avail. It is said that as many 
young girls sickened and died during this ‘‘ reign of the antique,”’ 
as during the four years of the Reign of Terror. Those beauties of 
the Directory that survived were said to have gained magnificent 
figures by their untrammeled dress, and they changed the fashion 
only in details during the Consulate and Empire that ensued. They 
were obliged to eat heartily in order to keep 
warm, say the chroniclers of the day, who tell 
us gleefully of the tremendous suppers con- 
sumed after the theatre and the dance. 

Jewels became ‘‘ the thing’’ for a time. 
Ropes of diamonds, 
which would reach the 
floor if hanging loose, 
(but ordinarily they were 


caught under the 
bosom by a jew- 
elled aigrette)cc v- 
ered the bare 
shoulders of the 
wealthier women, 
who fairly glittered on state oc- 
casions, as if encased in glass. 
Madame de Tallien, a lingering 
merveilleuse often seen in the salons 
of Barras, and who was of robust figure and large shoulders, 
wore at one ball at the end of the Directory, ‘‘a simple robe of 
India muslin, arranged in drapery like the antique, and held to- 
gether on the shoulders by two splendid cameos; a girdle of 
gold which encircled her figure was elegantly clasped in the 


same way. . . . Over her white and beautifu! shoulders was thrown a superb 
shawl of red Kashmir, a dress at that period extremely rare, and highly in 
request.’’ 


Napoleon's strong hand took hoid in 1799 and straightened out society; and 
perhaps the unsuitable climate forced the giddy ones to wear more clothing. 
Madame Récamier and the Empress Josephine, leaders of Paris under the Empire, 
continucd to wear the short-waisted gowns, which appear also in the portraits of 
Louisa, Queen of Prussia, and our own satin-clad beauties of the same period. It 
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was said of Josephine that this style was adapted to her figure, 
and that she protested against any threatened return to the old 
panniers. 

Napoleon delighted in display, and encouraged, or raths« 
compelled, richness of attire during the Em- 
pire. Ue had a way of saying, ‘* Your mantle 
is most magnificent, Madame, I have seen it 
several times before,’’—a hint which it was 
best not to ignore. ‘The long trains of the 
Empire gowns were very obnoxious to Napo- 
leon, when the ladies wearing them were ahead 
of him in a procession. He was a fast walker 
and disliked having so much space wasted on 
the trailing stuffs, so that each lady felt 
obliged to carry her train on herarm, ‘‘which 
was not so becoming,’’ complains Madame de Rémusat. 

Hats were of the oddest shapes during the Empire, some of 
them apparently modeled after the shakoes of the army. ‘Tur- 
bans were still in fashion, and tortoise shell combs and artificial 
flowers were much used. 

Madame de Rémusat describes a hunting-costume of the 
Empress Josephine as a sort of tunic, or short redingote, of amaranth velvet over 
a gown of white satin, with velvet boots to match. The tunic, like the little 
toque with silver plume, was embroidered in gold. 

But the chief glory of the Empire was color, beautiful embroideries, and ex- 
quisite Kashmir shawls, these having been brought into France after the Egyptian 
expedition. Josephine bought dozens of them, and wore them con- 
stantly.. Napoleon often thought that they covered her charms 
too much, and threw them into the fire; but his wife promptly 
wheedled him into repairing the injury by giving her others. 
Anyone who wished to be in fashion was obliged to own at least 
one of these expensive shawls. Nv 

When the white flag of the Bourbons waved 
over Paris, at the accession of Louis XVIII, 
the color seemed to be reflected in the lily-like 
gowns of his fair subjects. During the *‘Hun- 
dred Days’’ after Napoleon’s return from 
Elba in 1815, Royalist ladies wore jaconet 
gowns with eighteen tucks in honor of Louis, 
and white silk bonnets. No Imperialist lady, on 
the other hand, appeared in public without a 
large bunch of violets on her breast. 

The Restoration (of the monarchy under 
Charles X) was noted for its bonnets. There were so many 
that even the fashion-papers were unable to chronicle them 
all, and social and political events, so often used by modistes 
for naming their productions, failed to furnish enough titles for 
their variety. As had happened under the empire, the ad- 
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miration of military men and affairs that has ever characterized 
the French largely influenced the milliner and ladies’ tailor. Bon- 
nets were shaped after the shako; and ‘‘ casques ’’ with a bunch 
of feathers nodding on one side, were carried along on a level 
with more feminine head-coverings; even the hats of the men, 
with crowns like an inverted flower-pot and 
rolling brims, were pressed into service, per- 
haps transformed by garlands and ribbons in- 
to what the women thought more adapted to 
their purposes. Leghorn hats, with wide, 
flexible brims, often loaded with feathers and 
artificial flowers, or mus- 
lin turbans, crowned, in 
summer, the carefully 
arranged hair of belles 
with whom Victor Hugo 
walked and talked, and 


who must have given 
the latter the types for 
his heroines even 
though the novelist 
placed them in other 
periods of time. At balls the dancers 
twined flowers in their tresses. 

With the advent of the period of the 
Restoration all life took a healthier tone, 
and this was reflected in the costumes of 
both men and women. The belt fell 
slowly from the wrong position it had had, high under the arms, to 
the position of the natural waist-line; and corsets, which prac- 
tically had been abandoned during several previous years, be- 
cause their use was inconsistent with the fashion of exceedingly 
short waists, returned to favor, especially those manufactured by a 
single firm, which was barely able to supply the ’ 
sudden demand for this article—-another in- 
stance of the making of a fashion out of a fad. 

After 1815 a certain severity of cut obtained, and a grow- 
ing taste for somber colors was noticeable in fashionable gowns, 
although this was interrupted, as might have been expected, by 
an occasional protest in the form of individual relapses here 
and there into some extravagant style recalling the gayety of 
the Directory period. 

This tendency toward a more natural shape,and quieter 
color and plan of ornamentation in apparel, was one of 
the indications of the ‘‘ restoration ’’ not only of royal 
dignity and power in,the government of France that had 
been so upset, but of sanity and the good-taste of com- 
mon-sense. The scandalous balls were no longer fre- 
quented by self-respecting persons, and women’s dress ; 
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returned to the degree of modesty and health of former days, 
even though the old shapes were not revived. In place of the 
dangerously decoileté style of the Directory, women’s throats 
were henceforth to be warmly encased in ruffles and collars; 
and tight sleeves like the long wrist of a glove, with a shoulder- 
puff (which became greatly reduced in size toward the end of 
the Restoration), gradually gave place to sleeves with a series of 
- puffs from wrist to shoulder, and to that well- 
known form of sleeve, styled, from its shape, 
lego’ mutton.”’ If some women, presumably 
with well-shaped arms, still wore only the should- 
er-puff, they covered their arms when out of 
doors with long gloves of delicate tint. f 
It was during these half-settled days that & 
tints of texture received such names as ‘‘ amor- 
ous toad, ' ‘* frightened mouse,’’ and the like, 
and one of these,‘* Nile-water green,’’ is still retained in a shorter 
form. The arrival of a giraffe in Paris in 1827, sent by the Pasha 
of Egypt to Charles X, instantly furnished a reason for the inven- 
tion of numerous startling hats, gowns, and coiffures @/a girafe; and 
the death of a chimpanzee, the pet of Paris, inflicted upon the 
French people another set of modes called the ‘‘last sigh of Jocko.’’ 
The ever-graceful Kashmir shawls, that had held their own in 
the favor of the fair dames of Paris as long as their necks and arms must be ex- 
posed by the short sleeves and low necks of the previous fashion, now, as the reign 
of Louis XVIII progressed, were laid aside in favor of long cloaks, just as the 
Spencer had given place to the little jacket called canezou, Parisians that wore 
them buried their hands in enormous fur muffs; and this attitude, the short waists 
fur shoulder-capes gave the wearers the air of a perpetual shrug, while their eyes 
gleamed saucily from the depths of a ‘* coal-scuttle » bonnet loaded with plumes. 
Gradually skirts came to have a slight flare at the bottom, presaging the styles 
of 1830, which the modistes of our day use as models, but this was soon expanded 
out of all reason by the crinoline, the final extravagance of modern fashion. 
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